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solicited as to the reason of this steady decrease in the receipts, 
increase in the working charges ? , ve CH Pie op aaah 
The Hon’ble Ma, Ristey replied: — Me ey 


“The decrease in the reccipts from the Midnapore Canal is caused by the — 
falling off in water-rates owing to seasons of favourable rainfall and con- 
sequent reduction in the leased area, and also to a number of long leases having» 
expired in the years 1893-94 and 1894-95 and not having been renewed. The 
receipts rajtier. Nuvicétiog in 1894-95 showed a marked increase over previous. 
years, It is expected that the actuals for 1895-06 will execed the revised 
estimate, and the budget estimate for 1896-97 anticipates receipts from Navi- 
gation equal to those of 1594-95. : é sa 

“ During the last two years heavy expenditure has been incurred under the 
heads of muintenance and tools and plant owing to extensive repairs required — 
for the distributaries, renewal of lock-gates, and thorough repairs to draping 
plant. 

“An increase of some Rs. 30,000 under the head of establishment is mainly 
apparent, and is due to the distribution of the whole Irrigation Establishment 
under various heads of aveount.” : 


NUMBER OF MUNSIFS IN BENGAL. 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatt BANensee asked— ; 


(*) From a statement submitted to this Council on the 23rd March, 1895, 
it will be seen that the number of Munsifs has been increased from 262 in 1890 
to 289 in 1893, and that the number of cases, contested and uncontested, has 
risen from 407,809 in 1890 to 523,825 in 1893, the contested cases under the 
Small Cause Court procedure showing an increase of nearly 50 per cent., bei 
11,168 in 1890 and 21,610 in 1893. ‘he number of Munsifs was increa 
from 1890 to 1893 by about 10 per cent., but the number of cases increased by 
nearly 25 percent. Having regard to the frequent postponements which take 
place in connection with cases tried by Munsif's for the deluy and inconyeniences 
to which the public are thereby subjected, will the Government. bo pleased to 
add’ to the number of Munsifs, corresponding to the increase which has taken: 
place in the number of cases, so that they Sees able to cope with the work, 

(4) Will the Government be ulowed to state the number of Munsifs 
employed in 1894-95 and 1895-96, and the number of cases disposed of by them, 
showing the number of contested*and uncontested cases in each year and the 
average number of cases disposed of per Munsif ? 


The Hon'ble Mr. Corron replied :— 


(a) Thefiguresquoted by the Hon’ble Member lead to misconception unless 
the details of which they are made se are also considered. Comparing the 
figures of 1890 with those of 1894, the last year for which figures are erate ) 
the details are as follows:— 
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cases under the 
re procedure ced only, and the average 
number of contested cases Of all classes from 336 to 384. The increase in 
the work done by Munsifs is ain in cases under the Small Cause Court 
ure and is due to the change of policy under which Munsifs are now 
generally vested with powers under the Small Cause Courts Act. But these 
cases are generally uncontested, and, when contested, are tried by a 
ayant procedure, The increase of work per Munsif in. contested cases 
der 1@ ordinary procedure is very slight and is certainly not greater 
than has devolved upon officers in all Sanches of the service. To increase 
the number of Munsifs on the penee © proposed by the Hon’ble Member 
muld impose a unnecessary additional expenditure on the public revenues, 
and the Government is not prepared to comply with the suggestion. 
“(b) The statistics for judicial work are furnished by the High Court for 
the calendar year, and figures of the year 1895 are not yet available. The 










figures for 1894 have already been stated in the answer,” 
LAND REVENUE CHARGES, 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranata Banersee asked — 


The actuals for charges of district administration under the heading of 
“Land Revenue” show a steady increase. They were Is. 31,11.000 for 1894-95, 
the revised estimate for 1895-96 came up to Rs. 31,60,000, the budget estimates 
for 1896-97 have been fixed at Rs. 32,28,000. In the explanation it is stated 
that the increase is mainly due to a special provision of Rs. 50,000-for the 

of a sea-going vessel for the Commissioner of the Sunderbans. 1f this 
sum be deducted from the budget estimates, they would still show an increase 
of Rs. 18,000 over the revised estimate for 1895-96. An explanation is soli- 
cited as to this increase of expenditure, and also why it should now be deemed 
mitt Ege to provide the Commissioner of the Sunderbans with a sea-going 
vessel ? — 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ristey replied :— 


“ The increase of Rs. 18,000 referred to is spread over the following items:— 
Annual increments to the salaries of ministerial officers, travelling allowance, 
municipal rates and taxes on Government buildings, feed and keep of elephants, 
and purchase of tents, 

“The steamer for which a special provision of Rs. 50,000 has been made in 
the budget is required for the Commissioner of the Sundarbans, who spends from 
six to eight months of every year on tour in the large rivers and on the sea- 
face of the Sundarbans, and has to take with him, for the purpose of surveying 
waste land grants, some eighty or ninety persons with supplies of food and water 
and valuable maps and instruments belonging to Government. Under existing 
arrangements, much time and money is wasted by employing country-boats 
which at certain seasons are unsafe in the large rivers, and it is believed that 
the provision of a steamer will materially facilitate the opening up of the 
Sifinlashane, q 


PREVENTIVE ESTABLISHMENT IN. SALT TRACTS. 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatn Banersee asked— 


Under the head of “Salt” (page 20, Appendix B), the budget estimates 
for 1896-97 provide an expenditure of Rs. 1,03,000 for salaries, establishment 
and contingencies. ‘hid’ representy an increase of Rs. 51,090 over the revised 
estimate for’ 1895-96. In the explanation which is given it is stated that the 
estimate includes a provision of Kis, 50,000 for a preventive establishment in 
the salt tracts. Will the Government be pleased to stato whiether this is to be a 
Yearly charge upon a permunent establishment, and why it has now been «found 
-Recessary to entertain this preventive establishment ? : 









‘The Hon'ble Mu, Risixy replied :— 
«Reports have been received 
large scale in certain coast, districts, 






‘and it may be necessary to strengthen the. 
existing preventive establishment either permanently or experimentaliy for @ 
term of years. 5. a oe Piss 

“Tho matter is under consideration in communication with the Govern- 
ment of India.” 5 
INCOME-TAX COLLECTION. - 

The Hon’b!e Basu SurenpranaTH Bawersee asked — 


- The charges for the collection o income-tax show a stead: in ‘ 
The actuals for 1894-95 were Rs, 1, "000, the revised estimat Tor 1895.06 5 
were Ks. 1,84,000, and tho budget estimates for 1896-97 have been fixed at 
Rs. 1,91,000. An explanation is solicited as to the cause of this increase ? 


The Hon'ble Mr. Ristexy replied :— 


«<The increase is due partly to the natural growth of the tax, involvit 
the employment of a rad establishment and higher charges for éraveling 
allowance, partly to the adjustment under this head of the salaries of occasio 
and temporary peons which were formerly charged against Land Revenue, 
and partly to the progressive increase of the salary of the Collector of Calcutta 
and the employment of two additional clerks under him.” 


REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Hon’ble Banu Surenpranati Bayeityes asked—= — 


Under “Registration” the budget estimates for 1896-97 provide an 
expenditure of Rs. 58,000 for superintendence, which represents an increase of . 
Rs, 7,000 over the revised estimate for 1595-96 and the actuals for 1894-95. 
In the vs gra it is stated that provision is made for the salaries and allow- 
ances of higher paid officers as Inspectors. Will the Government be pleased 
to state the number of Inspectors and the salaries and average allowances now 
drawn by each, together with the salaries and average allowances pro to 
be paid to cach? Will the increased salaries and allowances be given to the 
existing staff of Inspectors, or is it proposed to employ a new stat : 


The Hon’ble Mr, Corton replied : — 

« The increase in the Budget estimate for 1896-97 is principally on account 
of tho salaries of the Inspector-General and Inspectors of Registration offices. 
In 1895-96 a smaller provision was made, as the appointment of the Inspector- 
General was held by a Statutory Civilien-who was entitled to draw only 
Rs. 960 a month: the present incumbent, who is a member of the Provincial 
Service, draws Rs. 1,250 a month. In regard to the» Inspectors, the 
expenditure in 184-95 and 1895-96 was due to the appointment of junior 
Sfheers to act during the absence of Mr. Beames on deputation and off Babu 
Hari Chaitanya Ghose on leave. ‘The estimate for 1896-97 provides for full 


salaries of permanent incumbents; there is, however, likely to be a saving on 
this head, as Mr. Beames has again been placed on deputation. sees 

. oo are two ap eso ing. rier whose salaries amount to Rs, 800 
an a month respectively, an it is not proposed to increase 
sanctioned charges on this account. aa Maree er a eau or 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE POLICE COMMISSION. 
.i?he Hon'ble Banu Somexpnaxara Baerga: asked 
Wi,'l the Government be pleased to state what further action has beey 

taken by the Government in tho course of the current year 1895-96, over 
and above ee rn by the i pee in this: = ‘on? the 30th 
ane ck, 1893), in reply to a question asked in this connection, ¢6 give offectite 
the recommendations of tho Police Commission? Bidet” i cre oe era 















In the ‘statement made in Council on tho 30th March, 1895, it was 
bserved that the Governnient had “already sanctioned ‘the expenditure of 
Rs. 4,29,147 per annum to give effect to the recommendations of the Police Com- 
mission, and. -a farther sum of Rs. 80,168 would be expended in 1895-96, 
m making a total additional expenditure’ in 
Increase of 458 constables wie 45,427 that of Rs, 5,09,315, All the proposals 
Ditto of 22 Reserve Sub-Inspec. of the Commission which were accepted. 
6585 by Government have now been carried 
eg20g Out, and nothing remains to be done 
—— but the gradual substitution of Sub- 
g *.'88 Inspectors. for Head Constables. This 
ieee important change is being introduced at the 
rate of ten per cent. per annum, and the recurring additional charge on this 
account every year is estimated at Rs. 28,206.” : 


VETERINARY SCHOOL AT BELGATCHLIA, 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranara Banersre asked— 


' Under the Head of « Veterinary School Charges,” the actuals for 
1894-95 were Rs, 14,000, the revised estimates for 1895-96 have been fixed at 
Rs. 18,000. Has the Government received any petition from the students of the 
Veterinary School at Belgatchia? What action has the Government taken in 
connection with this petition ? Does the Government propose to raise the school 
to the position of the Veterinary School at Bombay, or even to that of Lahore ? 





tors ‘on rae wi 
One-tenth cost of substituting Sub. 
-Anspectors for Head Constables 


" 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Bourow replied :— 


_ “The petition referred to has been received by the Government, and it ig 
under consideration, together. with the question of raising the status of the 
Veterinary School, in connection with proposals for the organization of a Ciyil 
Veterinary Department in Bengal.” 


QUARTERS FOR MILITARY ASSISTANT SURGEONS, Erc, 


The Hon'ble Basu SurenpranatH Bangerser asked— 


(a) Under “ Civil Works in charge of Public Works Department” a sum 
of Rs. 90,000 has been devoted for the construction of quarters for Military 
Assistant Surgeons. Will the Government be pleased to state the reasons why 
it has now been found necessary to build quarters for the Military Assistant 
Surgeons ? 7! 

_ (6) Will the Government, in view of periodical outbreaks of small-pox 
and cholera in Calcutta, take into its consideration the propriety of providing 
hospitals for cholera and small-pox patients ? 


- The Hon’ble Mr. Ristey replied :— 


. “ By the terms of their service, Military Assistant Surgeons are entitled 

to be provided with quarters. The existing quarters at the General Hospital 

“were condemned many years ago as unfit for their urpose, and their 
reconstruction has been deferred hitherto merely on financia. grounds. 

* In Caleutta small-pox cases are treated in a special ward attached to the 
Campbell Hospital, where the accommodation comprises 77 beds, and can be 
extended indeGnitel . Cholera cases are dealt with in the contagious wards of the 
Medical College a Presidency General Hospitals, Most of the larger hos- 

pitals and: dispensaries in the mufassal have se buildings for infectious 
or contagious cases. On the whole the provision for the treatment of diseases 
of this kind is believed to be sufficient, ‘Tem car tetetion can easily 
be run up to meet exceptionally severe spite By section 37(5) (A) of the 
Calontta Municipal Act, the Commissioners are required to make ad uate and 
_ Suitable provision for preventing or checking the spread of dangerous diseases,” 
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BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FO 1896-97, 

capes cn a can ae aan 

he Hon'ble Mx. Risuey moved for the discussion of the Bengal Fina 
Statement for 1896-97. : aR oe 
The Hon'ble Basu Guxu Prosuad Sex said:—‘‘The discussion on 
budget, as probably in other matters in this Council, has only, in my humble 
opinion, an academe interest. However strong we may feel in our views on the 
nancial statement, it is not for us to move the s'ightest amendments 
in the most trifling items. Then there is a limitation, under which the 
discussion in this Council is to go on, and which, I respectfully submit, 
render a free and full discussion impossible. Under the rule it is not permis- 
sible to a member of this Council to enter upon a criticism of Imperial finances, 
even when the Imperial and Provincial finances are 80 closely connected and 
are so interdependent, that to trace out the effect im the one you have to go 
for the cause in the other. Again, we are privileged to discuss on those 
branches of revenue and expenditure which are under the control of the 
Local Government. Some of the budget heads of Revenue are one and the 
same, and this very limited discussion must be taken in hand with a trembling 
heart, for there would be no knowing when one would not render himself 
liable to be called to order for trenching on forbiddeu grounds. - Again, those 
who claim themselves to be experts in our financial matters, and who certainly 
have all those informations before them which are’ not ‘available to: the 

ublic, are likely to consider such discussion as crude, even if not impertinent. 
Yet, Sir, I feel it my duty to avail myself of the aly e and to make a 
few observations on the financial statement, if for nothing but to zrespect- 
fully draw the attention of your Honour’s Government to certain figures and 
facts. 


“ Turning to the receipt side, it is clear that there has been such a great 
expansion of our Revenue on Excise and ‘Stamps, a8 to give rise to a suspicion 
that this expansion is not quite normal. . 

«Te Excise Revenue under all heads in he veer 1893-95 was 1,25,59,064 ; 
it was 133 lakhs in 1895-96as against a total of: Excise Revenue of Rs. 97,75,519 
of the year 1882-83. Out of the Excise Revenue of 1263 lakhs of the year 
1894-95, Rs. 55} lakhs were contributed by the outstill and distillery spirits. 
In 1882 83 the outstill and the distilleries contributed 48 lakhs. 4 the 
year 1882-63 as our excise system came under review because of the results of 
that year. I shall subsequently show that both the consumption end revenue 
since the last five years are increasing by leaps and bounds, as it did for some 

sup to 1884-85. In December 1883 a Commission was appointed to 
examine the question of-our excise system, with regard to the country-manu- 
factured spirits. ‘This was the Excise Commission of 1883-54. The Resolution 
of the Government, of Benge in appointing the Commission, states: —* It is 
unnecessary here to recapitulate all that has been said against. and in favour 
of the outstill system, which is in force over practically the whole area of, the 
Province outside Calcutta and its environs. One thing is clear that there has 
been a serious increase in drinking among the people. ‘That increase is not 
confined to the area under the outstill system; but that it has has taken 
ee throughout a great. part of that area is not-open to question. Whether 

‘eauses in. operation are the same as those which caused the increase in 
the’ smaller area under the Sadar distillery, or whether there are special, causes, * 
either inherent.in the system or brought into force by the present application, 
it, is impossible for. Goyernment to allow. this increase in drinking to continue 

vithout making every effort to ascertain their causes, and, if, possible, to remove 

ae “No. considerations of Revenue ca be allowed to outweigh the paramount 
duty of Government to prevent the ge of intemperance, so far as it may be 

ossible to do.so.” ‘These, were words dictated by the highest considerations 
or the wellare of a. ject. people by a. paternal Government, and. in. purs» 
ance Ferra te wrehing enquiry, lasting, for the Doty meres of ogres was 
made by a body. of competent officials, who were gonerally credited as being 
experts on the subject. They bane ee here was an increase in the consump 
tion of every excisable article, with the exception of rum to a greater or les 
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~ other 
~ liquor without any practical restriction, and the latter is the limitation by 
- yarious means of the the quantity manufactured, and in some way adjusting the 












r They found that in almost all the tracts to which 
the outstill system was i apc was very largely due to faults in 
' * aiding aaa chief among which was tho suspension in 1578 of 
‘4 mn, ablished rule limiting the capacity of stills, “lhey found it clearly 
established that this led to a great and undue cheapening of distilled liquor. 
opinion that there are two diametrically opposite principles under- 

lying all areas -of excise, one of which was irre Sonely ba: and the 
sound. The former they described as forming the right to manufacture 





amount of revenue realized to the quantity. They therefore recommended, 
firstly, that whenever there is a large eopriation of drinkers in a compara- 
tively small and easily-dofined area, with a trustworthy supervision agenc 
available, the best system is undoubtedly to tax every gallon Tnhutaputied: 
according to the alcoholic strength; secondly, they recommended the following 
modified system for a number of manicipal towns, where they were unable to . 
recommend the re-establishment of central distilleries. All the stills required 
for such town they suggested should be grouped within one enclosure, the 
property of Government, for which rent should be charged. The enclosures 
should be situated outside the inhabited parts of the town, where it would not 
likely cause nuisance ; no retail sale should be allowed at the place of manu- 
facture. Much care should be exercised in the selection of sites for retail shop 
both in cities and other municipal towns, and the wishes of the pare 
Commissioners on the subject should invariably receive full consideration ; 
thirdly, they recommended that there should be fixed for each district a 
maximum capacity for all outstills in that district to bo fixed in the first 
instance by the Board of Revenue, and not increased afterwards without the 
ermission of the Board. The local authorities should fix the number of out- 
stills and the size of each still, subject to the approval of the Board, and to the 
limit as to the aggregate capacity of their districts. The upset price of each 
still should bs proportionate to its working capacity, and should be calculated 
on tho basis of the duty which could be levied on its outturn at a given 
strength, the rate of such being fixed by Government for each district; 
fourthly, that the aggregate capacity of the fermenting vats allowed to each 
still should be also fixed and should in no case be more than ten times the 
estimated quantity required for one day’s distilation ; fifthly, a majority of 
the Commission (Mr. Reiley disenting) recommended that a minimum price 
should be fixed for the cheapest sort of liquor, and that this price should vary 
aceording to the circumstances of different districts and the prices now prevailing 
in them, As a rule the price should nowhere be less than 2 annas for a quart 
bottle ; but in some tracts, when the cheapest price is now very low, the increase 


_ should be gradual, and should be less than 2 annas ut first. It should be 


‘nowhere fixed lower than the rate prevailing at: present at the place. 


“Phen followed several minor recommendations. The revenue came 
‘down or rather remained stationary for three or four years, on account of the 
establishment of distilleries, and the imposition of restriction on outstills, 
While the excise revenue in 1882-83 was 99} lakhs and in 1883-84 104 lakhs, 
the average from 1883—88 was less than 99 lakhs (Rs. 98,94,803). The revenue 
from country spirits fell off from 52 lakhs of 1883-84 to an average of 49 lakhs. 
"There swere not many. established cases of smuggling or illicit distillation; not 
‘more than in the period when the system of outstills was the only system 
‘ounrent, ‘At this point, the wisdom of the suggestion of Excise Commission 
_came to be doubted, and the saluta: restrictions 6 on the recommenda- 
tions of the Excise Commission—at least the principal ones amongst these — have 

‘one removed. Thus. the principal recommendation was the re- 


‘been one by ove 
establishment of the distillery. 


‘system, in cases where there was a dang popula-| 
‘tion of drinkers in a comparatively. small and easily-defined area ; but the ‘change 


di find favour with the department. Referrin +o the merits of outstills and 
cael dintillenies, the Commissioner of Excise, in aaa of the year 1890-91, 


| “Sttervea:_-‘‘The. change has, in my opinion, been introduced too hastily, and in 


Ve 


Come tracte should not have been made at all.’ Again, in 1893-04,he observes-— 
9k ee Gree anstion, of the heavy. decline of) the distillery revenue in Bihar hes 
; for i 


‘sometime been receiving very careful’ attention. It was treated at ‘some 








distillery system has raised the price of country an ee ee A 
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consumption, and the teceipt from duty; but the cause of sobriety ha: A 
served, for there is too much reason to believe that there is increased } 4 
tion of contraband liquor besides tari.’ In the next sentence it is peers «id 
the rt that the cases of illicit distillation, or of smuggling outstill liquor, is not 
large, but this statement is tried to be softened down Y the further statement _ 
that such cases are most difficult of detection. Then the conclusion stated is 
that the right policy in dealing with the case of Bihar is not to bring on com- . 
ry abstention, but to afford people reasonable facilities for obtaining their 
avourite drink legitimately and at a moderate price. os 
‘These reasonable facilities, under an assumption of increased illicit distil. 
lation for which, as is seen above, there is not the slightest proof, are proposed. 
to be abe to an urban population, amongst whom only the distillery system — 
ils, and where, if such cases of illicit distillation were to exist, every such 
case could be detected by the strong supervising agency and the police force 
there existing, and already the facilities for obtaining the favourite drink by the 
process of cheapening is being tried even in distilleries by the reduction of it ¥ 
y the reduction of distillery foe, by the reduction even of the license fee ; for 
we learn from the report that from Ist April 1892 the duty has been reduced 
from Rs, 2-8 to Rs. 2 in all the districts of the Patna Division, and in 
Monghyr and Bhagulpur from Rs. 3 to Rs, 2; the burden of distillery fee has 
also been lightened since the 1st November 1893. The report says:—‘ It is not 
easy to regulate license fees, as they are subjected to auction; yet they were 
reduced of bap down in 1893-94,’ A like reduction has also hint made in 
some parts of the Burdwan Division. 


“But even this apparently is not held to be satisfactory. From the report 
of 1893-94 I find that the number of distilleries has been in that year reduced 
from 34 to 32 and from the report of 1894-95, that it has gone down to 30. 
While the distilleries are being abolished, the number of outstills is steadily 
rising. It was 1,719 in 1890-91, it is 2,038 in 1894-95, It appears from the 
report of 1890-91 that outstills were abolished in the Burdwan Division; but 
from the report of 1894-95, I find 42 outstills. established in 1891-92, and in 
1894-95 there were 44, In the Patna Division, including Monghyr, Bhagal- 
pur, Hazaribagh, the outstills in 1891-92 were 855; the number has in 1894-95 
risen to 1072, besides 150 shops supplied by the distillevies ; and if we 
at this rate, the number will, in the course of a year or so, outstrip the of 
liquor shops we had at the date when the Excise Commissioners made their 
report, : 

“A salutary recommendation of the Excise Commission, with respect to 
outstills, was to group together all the outstills for each town within an enclo- 
sure outside the gnhabi parts. No rey seems to have been made to put 
this suggestion into effect. Not only does this abate nuisances in several parts 

fa municipal town, but it adds to the other expenses, the cost of carriage, 

And serves to keep up the price of outstill liquor; and, what is more to the pur- 

, does not supply the customers a warm drink, which, according to popular 
impression, is the chief attraction of outstills. , 

“The Commissioners considered that in almost all the tracts to which the 
outstill system has been extended, the increase has been very largely due to 
faults in tho working of the system—chief among which has been the suspension 
in 1878 of the long-established rule limiting the capacity of stills. They consi- 
dered it clearly established that this had led to a great and undue cheapening 
of distilled liquor. ‘They condemned the system as irredeemably under 
which the right to man is farmed without any practical nL se ep 

_ the amount which the farmer is entitled to make, HS Sy ara of their chiof 
One enecna was the limiting of the capacity of the outstills. In 1890-91 
the limitation of the capacity of stills and fermenting vessels was r ring close 
attention. It is said in that year’s report ‘When ie were redi iti 





was really felt.’ The revenue, however off, th of ern 
‘uot a greater number ‘of cases of illicit distill =f pace le ny ‘on the 


- were reduced also, and the outcry raised To abkars show that the restri 
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num ey of vats, and the maximum capacity of vats were removed 
in Basis fi bes 

_ The farther recommendation of the Excise Commission was with regard to 
the fixing of a minimum retail price for outstill liquor. The recommendation 
of the Commission haying been tried as an experimental measure in some speci- 
fied localities, was found to be a success, and was generally adopted. The effect 
was to keep up the price of country oF bey to some extent, and to check the 
amount of drunkenness, as it was intended to do; but it was found to affect the 
revenue from outstills, and we find, from the report of 1894-95, that the rule 
prescribing a minimum price has been done away with everywhere. 

“Another recommendation of the Excise Commission was with regard to 
sites, but though it is said to be receiving attention, the department has 
views of its own, which are calculated, at no distant date, to remove all the res- 
trictions under this head. Thus, in the excise report of 1890-91, we find the 
Excise Commissioner remarking:—‘I think that in many cases there has 
been too much yielding to objections: deference to local option must be 
consistent with law and order, and local option is not always sufficiently 
enlightened to command respect’: this, in reference to Calcutta and its _neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The report proceeds : --‘ We cannot allow a few temperance fanatics 
to cut off the supply of drink from a population of several thousands, among 
whom there is a strong demand for spirits.’ Their extreme number, according 
to the report of the Excise Commissioner, taking every man in certain castes 
addicted to drink to be a drinker, and reckoning also a certain portion of 
women in the caste, cannot exceed, so far as the consumers of country spirits is 
concerned, a million and-a-half out of a population of 70 millions. As for temper- 
ance fanatics, we have in the report :—‘In obedience to orders, I have forbidden 
the continuance of the liquor shops within half-a-mile of the Hooghly Railway 
Station, because the railway authorities objected to it” But it is added:—‘*L 
did not recommend the measure.’ 

“Then there were certain other recommendations of the Excise Commission 
regarding the hours at which shops are to remain open, the strict prohibition 
regarding the supply of liquor to any oe under 12 years of age, with refer- 
ence to which no light is thrown by the reports. It is' to be hoped that at 
least these salutary restrictions are being enforced. 

‘What have we got, Simultaneously with the withdrawal of the restrictions 
and limitations recommended by the Excise Commission and partially adopted, 
an expansion of the excise revenue thus :— 


1890-91 ... One hundred and four lakhs and-a-half (1044 lakhs) ; 
1891-92... Ditto _and eleven lakhs and a quarter (1114 lakhs) ; 
1892-93 ... Ditto and about sixteen lakhs (115,92,467) ; 
1893-94... Ditto —_ and twenty-one lakhs and » quarter; 
1894-95... Ditto —_ and twenty-five lakhs and-a-half (1254 lakhs) ; 
and the contribution from the country spirits has been— 
1890-91 a i es 45} lakhs; 
1891-92 ae ins a er, 
1892.93 a a i 50} > 
1893-94 is i ed > ae 
1894-95 = > ed ty an 
and of this the contributions from outstills have been— 
1890-91 eee en “a 21 lakhs. 
1891-92 oan tee 64. | sdk eebteodibtt 
1892-93 a a “4 26} lakhs. 
1893-94 ty oe ca ee 
| 1894-95 aM 30 5, (29,92 thousands) 


“ There, again, has been an absolute increase of consumption, as the follow- 
ing 5 figures will show. Average of consumption in gallons of London-proof 
outstil spirits —_ : j 


From 1888-93... vr SS 981,407 L.P. 

Tn 1894-95. or as 1,308,523 ,, 

Tnerease vee see te 827,036 ,, 
From 1888-93... suit ie 404,892 LP. its 
ieee eg Soe che 455,595. ,, oe . 


oe ~ Increase Re ey as 50,703 ,, 
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_ revenue of one hundred and odd lakhs rea 


“These figures also show that while the increase in distillery spirits, 
notwithstanding the reduction of fixed duty, the distillery fees and license fees, 
have been at the rate of 1 to 9; the increase in the consumption of outstill 
spirits is ut the rate of 1 to 4. Cr vhs : 

“Another source of our revenue which is receiving an extraordin 
development, is the revenue on stamps. From the average of three years ending 
in 1890, Rs. 137 lakhs, it had risen to 147 lakhs on the average of the 
three years ending in 1893, and in the following year, 1893-94, it had risen to 
160 lakhs. The present figure is 167 lakhs. The greatest part of this revenue 
is contributed under the Court Fees Act, not, as is ordinarily supposed, 
by our well-to-do people, who can afford for the luxury of litigation, but 
by the poorer classes of our community, who cannot do so. In 1894, when 
the total number of suits exceeded the number of suits instituted in 1890 by 
22°3 per cent. out of a total number of 558,593 suits, 235 thousands were 
suits between landlords and tenants, and 210 thousands were suits for money 
of @ Small Cause Court nature. A considerable portion of the remainder— 
title and other suits—must also have been those in which our poor men were 
interested. More than half of these are shown from the figures to have been 
raiyats, and outside Calcutta (figures which I have taken from the report of the 
administration of Civil Justice, Head 11, refer to the mufassal only), those 
of our poor people who go-to law, or are forced to law, are almost all ‘agricul- 
turists. ‘The interest of the poor and agricultural pittins of our commu- 
nity, whom the costliness of litigation is impoverishing, demands that the 
extraordinary expansion of our stamp revenues for the Administration 
of Civil Justice should receive a check. Out of the number of 574,225 
suits instituted in 1894, 199,625 were withdrawn, compromised or confessed, 
254,334 were decreed ex-parte, and only 120,167 were contested; but the 
court-fees were paid and were retained by Government, as in hardly 
contested suits. Again, in petty suits court-fees on plaints form the smallest 
portion of our stamp-fees realised in courts, for out of the total court-fees revenue 
realised in 6ur mufassal courts, 87 lakhs, the process-fees in suits amounted to 


» 22 lakhs, and the process-fees in suits, whether of small or large value, are 
.the same, This figure represents the process-fees of the civil courts 


alone. I have not by me the figure of the process-fees realised in the Reyenue 
Courts and offices, but I was told the other day it was 4 lakhs. So out of. the 
ised under the Court Fees Act, 
more than a fourth part is realised as process-fees, the rates of which are not 
fixed by any of the Legislative bodies in this country, but by circular orders. 
Out of the process-fees realised in the Civil Courts, only about 7 lakhs and 31 
thousand were spent on process-servers, and the nett profit to Government 
amounted to 14 lakhs and-a-half, In this at least, if not elsewhere, relief ought 
to be granted; but the nett profit out of a stamp revenue realised in our Civil 
Courts of 87 lakhs, after paying 41 lakhs for all charges, amount to 46 lakhs, 
and this makes out a clear case for relief, by vy. of refund at least, in suits 
below Rs. 500 in which the poor and agricultural people are concerned, of half, 
if not the whole, of court-fees, in cases compromised, in cases in which judg- 
ments are confessed, and in cases which are decided ez-parte, Furthermore, 
there is a tendency to eae petition-fees, which ought to be checked. The 
largest number of stamps sold is of 8 annas. 1 find their number from the last 
of the triennial reports on stamp revenue to have been of the value of 22} 
lakhs, and they have doubtless risen by some lakhs now. These are, for the 
most part, used for petitions. But it will perhaps be said that the fullest relief 
is in the hands of the people themselves. They need not resort to our law 
courts. This may be said of excise duties as well. Only there is this difference ; 
in the case of excise the payment of the duty rests eutirely on the will of the 
man himself, but in the case of litigation it rests not only on the will of the 
man himself, but of an enemy as well. Probably the mass of contentious and 
non-contentious cases was about equal now and before, barring, of course, deve- ’ 
lopments arising out of a more complex state of society we are day by day 
stepping in, oan further developments arising out of some recent acts of our 
legislaturos ; only many of these contentions in India used to be settled before 
by our village Panchayets. So far as Bengal is concerned, these Panchayets 
are, a#@n institution of the country dead, and in Bihar, too, they are dying, if 


_ not for active hostility, but for want of support. Revive them, and never 


* 
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ete any  money-suit or retit-suit "below. a certain amount say Rs.. 50, to 
“--eome into our courts junless the pe thi certify that they rahi “lepiias 


them ; but if the voice of our revived panchayet is again to be the voice of God, 
as it was deemed of old by our people to be, our panchayets must dispense 


j ti 2; without the institution fees, the process-fecs, and the petition fees, ag 


“Looking to the expenditure side of this budget, it is clear that there has 
‘been a too great contraction on some of the useful items, 1 take the item of 
education. Here, again, there was a commission composed of a body of experts, 
official and non-official, sitting for a considerable portion of a year, to discuss 
‘the various problems and to examine the question in detail. The Bengal Pro- 
vincial Committee reported (paragraph 460, page 165)— 


‘We cannot close this report without adding to the recommendations therein put forward 
an expression of our deliberate opinion that, quite independently of any efforts which the 
people may hereafter make for the promotion of education in various directions, increased 
expenditure on the part of Government is necessary, if education is to progress at a rate corre- 
sponding to the advancing requirements of the country. For the spread and improvement of 
‘primary education; for a due increase in the machinery of inspection; for an enhanced provi- 
sion for scholarships to enable boys to advance to higher stages of instruction ; fora far wider 
spread of university education ; for a more liberal scale of grants-in-aid, and for the promotion 
of education among girls (they might have added, for the opening of technical schools, which 
they had elsewhere recommended), for all these objects more liberal assignments are urgently 
demanded, if the requirements of the time are to be met, and if a comparison with European 
standards is to be justified. ‘he amount of any further grants that may be made by Govern- 
ment for the promotion of these objects depends of course upon financial and political consi- 
derations, with which we have no concern; we have merely to express our opinion as to the 
need that seems to us to exist for an increased educational allotment * * *, We have 
no means of knowing what proportion of the State revenue is devoted to education of different 
classes in European countries and in America, but we have grounds for believing that the 
educational allotments in these countries are framed on 
Bengal. And we cannot refrain from expressing an earnest hope that means may be found, 
either from Provincial revenues or from additional Imperial assignments, for meeting, in a 
more adequate manner, the necessities of this Province.’ § 

‘This recommendation for increase was made in the year 1884-85, when 
_the Education Commission was sitting, and when the allotment from Provincial 
revenues for education was Rs. 34,07,000, Sir A. W. Croft was appointed two 
years after, 7.¢., in 1886, to write a review of education in India with special 
reference to the report of the Education Commission. In his review, page 212, 


._ he says :— 


‘In September 1884, the Government of Bengal, in reporting to the Government of 
India upon the proposals of the Education Commission, admitted its responsibility for 
increased expenditure on education to the amount, finally, of Rs. 14 lakhs a year, if the 
recommendations of the Commission were to be carried out in anything like completeness, 
Of the total increase, 10 lakhs were to be devoted to the direct improvement of primary 
schools. After a review of the ways and means at his disposal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
estimated thatat the then existing rate of development of the revenue, he would be able to 
work up to the total additional grant required in nine years by a continuous enhancement of 
the educational allotment to the amount approximately of Rs. 1,50,000 a year. The progress 
of events quickly falsified the anticipation of this letter, nt orders came from the 
Government of India to reduce expenditure, and education suffere along with other services, 
“The allotment for education in the sanctioned estimates for 1885-86 was reduced to 
Re. 33,07,000, or by exactly one lakh of rupees, and the actual expenditure of the year fell 
short of this by Rs. 22,000'as tho result of repeated exhortations to further economy.’ 


‘ “This was in 1886. Since then the budgetted allotment on education has 
fallen off considerably, and though under the Provincial contract of 1887-88, 
‘the contract assigament for expenditure on education was Rs, 32,46,000, the 
nett allotment minus receipts has never been more than 20 lakhs, except during 
_ the present year, when it is a little over 21 lakhs, and even if full credit be 
taken for the assignment of proceeds of the Cattle Tee Act and Ferries 
Act to the District Boards, and expenditure by these Boards on education, 
-the allotment falls short by a few lakhs of the allotment of 34 lakhs of the 
a 1884-85, when the Education Commission recommended an increase on 
ft’ 


em hats cool ovary? 


afar more liberal scale than in | 
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- tion appointing the Commission states :— 


ms 


‘In the matter of charges in respect of collection, -was another. 
Commission appointed in 1885, called the Salaries Commission. The Resolu- 


‘Besides the question of the strength and occupation of ministerial establishments, the 
question of salaries has also to be considered. ‘The question was considered in 1866 and 1867 
by a Committee of which Mr. V. H. Schalch was President, and a now scale of salaries. was 
brought into effect in 1868, Since that time, although there have been numerous alterations 
and improvements of a more or less restricted character, and although the pay of a very 
many individual officers had been increased, there has been no geoeeel te systematic revision 
of salaries. Meanwhile the rise in prices and in the cost of living, which was janticipated by 
Mr. Strachey in 1865, has continued at constantly accelerating speed, and for some time past 
signs have been apparent that the effects of the reforms introduced in 1868 have been 
senpoiied, and that a further advance must be made if the ministerial service is to be 
maintained in a condition of efficienoy.’ 


«The Commission, after a-very thorough investigation, recommended an 
increase of salary of the ministerial officers in the revenue offices of about 
Rs. 30,000 a year, as also the reduction of establishment in some cases. If 
the reductions were not to come into effect, possibly the increase would have 
added to it a few thousands more. They based their recommendation on 
the fact that since 1868, the year in which the salaries have been fixed, the 
purchasing power of the rupee has been diminished by 75 per cent. In their 
report, page 208, va’ b wrote:—‘The homely proverb of cutting one’s coat 
according to one’s cloth might, with justice, be applied to them (ministerial 
officers and clerks), and they might be told that the number of young men, 
qualified by education for the public services, is now so great that Govern- 
ment would have no difficulty in obtaining any number of clerks at even 
lower salaries than are now paid * * * All this might undoubtedly be 
urged, but there are, we think, strong reasons why it would hardly be either 
wise or generous to press such an argument against the class of men we are 
dealing with. It would not be wise, /because men encumbered with debt, 
distressed and discontented, cannot be expected to make efficient public servants. 

*They may be led to eke out their scanty salaries by dishonest means and under- 
hand practices * * * . , 

“While it is not wise, therefore, to press the argument above suggested, 
it is not also generous. Ina very great majority of cases, these men cannot 
help themselves * *® . When even the more independent inhabitants of 
civilised countries of Europe, are unable to resist the pressure of public opinion 
and the temptation to ‘keep up appearances,’ how can we expect the Hindu 
to do so, bound, as he is, by the strict rules of a religion, which lays down laws 
for every action of life, an subject, as he is, to the restraints of a social system 
of extreme rigidity. 


ce aph 202, page 209, end— 
aragrap: Pp f) 


“It now remains for us to determine the scale of salaries in the light of the foregoing 
remarks, Finding, as we do, that the cost of living ma fairly be taken to have risen, in the 

gate, to 75 per cent. as compared with 1867, when the present scale of salaries was 
fixed, and that there are unmistakeable indication on all sides of a tendency upwards, we 
consider it desirable, not only in the interest of the ofScers concerned, but also in the interests 
of the service and of the public at large, that the scale should be raised as mnch in reference to 
tho present and prospective rise in the cost of living as the state of the finances may permit, 
though an increase to the full extent of 75 per cent. would be more than could possibly be 
conceded by Government,’ 


“The Government of Bengal held that, ‘while on the whole, the cost of 
living has risen, it cannot accept the commission’s estimate of the extent to 
which this has been the case. That the Lieutenant-Governor entertains 
the belief that in the classes from which amlas are taken, as in most other 
classes of the community, the standard of comfort has, in recent years, risen, 
and will continue to rise in the future; but the question whether it is so or 
not, is not, in his judgment, one which it is necessary for Government in the 
present connection to consider. From the enumerable applications which come 
upon the Government for employment in the Public Service in all its grades 
and departments, there can be little doubt that the supply of well-qualified and 


repr 









men far exceods the appointihents which are at the disposal of 
nt. So long as the salaries off suffice to secure the services of 
x men, and ‘do not fall ‘conspicuously below the emoluments which 

ly fied men can secure elsewhere, the presumption must, he thinks, 
be that the ea scale of pay is sufficiently high.’ This was in April 
1887, when the provincial allotment of public revenues was re-adjusted, and 
when there were repeated exhortations to further economy ; but the doctrine of 
supply and demand herein propounded has since been in similar matters, 
notwithstanding financial pressure, been overruled by the highest authority, 
and it is nothing but just that, in the interest of these ministerial officers 
concerned, as also in the interest of service and of the ublic at large, the 
recommendation of the os Commission should now be adopted, 

“Under head Law and Justice and General Administration, a salutary 









change—the separation of the judicial and executive services—is admitted to 
be very desirable on all hands, but it is said that it cannot be effected because 
of increased expenditure which it involves. The expenditure is, I believe, the 


addition of a few Deputy Magistrates for some of the outiaying subdivisions, , 


and when there is a clear profit of 46 lakhs from the administration of civil 

_ justice and even of a few lakhs after all charges met for civil and criminal 
administration, there does not appear to be any reason why this desirable 
reform should not be at onee introduced. 

« Then, whatever the figures we have just heard may mean, I know from 
what I see that the Munsifs work from morning to evening, and some times later. 
‘hey have no time for taking exercises, and some of them nia pe: die of 
diabetes. They are a very hard worked class of officials. Here is relief 

- their number ought to be increased. 
“+ Public Works, Buildings and Roads.—During the ge away period 
ending in 1886-87, the average expenditure in @ year on buildings and roads 
was 424 lakhs; during the next quinquennial period ending in 1591-92, the 


average came down to 35} lakhs, and in 1892-98 jt was 29 lakhs, and in 1893-94 ©» 
it came down to about 27 lalhs. Under the Local Self-Government ne ite si 
ie 


portion of the charge on Education; on Medical and Public Works has 


thrown on the District Boards; and the District Boards get the receipts on 
Cattle Trespass Act and the Ferries. The amount of receipts under these 


heads ( e Trespass 430 thousand and Ferries 894 thousand) is 8} lakhs. 
The expenditure is, of course, much more: and equilibrium is sought to be 
produced by contributions from the Provincial revenues, but these contributions 
plus the expenditure now directly incurred from the Provincial revenues, falls 
very short of the allotment from the Provincial revenues that used to be made 
‘atthe quinquenial period ending in 1886-87. 

“But if the growth of our revenue in excise, of which we sharea fourth, and 
in stamps, of which we share three-fourth, is to be checked, and the expenditure 
on education collections, gener] administration, law and justice and public 
works is to be increased, bow are we get on ? Is it by imposing fresh taxes or 
in some other way? I submit, sir, taxation has reached its maximum limit, 


7 


and it is simply impossible that fresh taxes could bo raised. Bengal pay, 


I quote from Appropriation Statement, 1893-94— 





Rs. 
, ‘ Land revenue Res ay iy 3,87,14,000 
4 Salt we sa ‘ 9'37,41,000 
Stamps se se vw. —:1,59,77,000 
Excise ae ene fin 1,21,48,000 
Se rates a eA Af vib ve ot 
ms eee ace oe 
Ler a Assessed taxes «ss *e vi 43,30,000 
2 Forest a ae 3 8,02,000 
nniny; . Registration Ee oo Ss 13,89,000 
wea Total ws 11,12,92,000 


i € «Thi amounts to Re. 1-10 per head of population.on the penaee heads of 


from the opium monopoly, most of 


even if the revenue eriv! 
aaa pepe gg be staned to the credit of Bengal, and what is known. as the 
: revenue, wore to be taken out of the accounts. In 


‘ 





ought to, | 
: Beet heads of wi ve) J aap POE: y 
cae Bengal pay certain other local taxes, the chaukidari, the zemindart 
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dak cess, the embankment cess, and the municipal rates and taxes which ¢ + 
not shown in the above account, and even if the average income per head 
opulation was to be taken according to best economists and financiers to be 
ke 27 per head of population, it scarcely leaves enough for diet at a rate at 
which our prisoners receive their diet at our jails, @ eae 
, “Where, then, is the remedy for this state of things ? It lies in a region 
which I am forbidden to tread. erie 
“Oui of eleven crores and thirteen lakhs of revenues, the Provincial — 
revenue, taking these heads only, amounted to, in the same year 1893-94, to 3 ~ 
crores 16 lakhs, or a little over a fourth, and including all receipts under heads 
of expenditure with which the Provinciul Government is charged, as also some — 
of the commercial heads, such as Irrigation and Railways, for which, on the 
whole, the expenditure and receipts are about equal, we got Rs, 4,65,35,415 ( i.e., 
a little over a third) for all the requirements of Government, excepting army © 
protection, interest on public debts, of which, however, a full sixteenth is now 
charged on the Bengal Provincial ne (26 lakhs out of Rs, 4,06,59,000), 


By 
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and superior control here and in England. 

Again, sir, we expand, butwe do not get the benefit of such expansion. 
We sow, but we do not reap. At the end of the last Quinguennial Settlement 
of Provincial Revenues, the revenue on the principal heads had come to 334 
lakhs, at the re-settlement it was reduced in 1892-93 to 3 crores and 16 lakhs.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatn Bawurser said :—“ While fully acce ting 
the view put forward by my hon’ble friend that our debates in this matt are 
somewhat academic in their character, I do not go so far as to hold’ that they 
are devoid of interest and infructuons as to their result. The speeches made in 
this Council are published in the newspapers—they influence public opinion, 
and in the long run they influence the action of the Government. I hope the 
day is not far distant when there shall be a further expansion of the privileges 

» which have been bestowed upon this Council ; but, in the meantime, we must 
“strive to do the best with what rights we possess, and, by a judicious exercise 
of them, prepare the way for their expansion. I feel 1 would not be doing justice 
to my position in this Council if I did not exercise the right which has been 

- conceded to us, 

“I must first take the opportunity of congratulating the Hon'ble the 
Financial Secretary on the clear and luci statement which he has submitted 
to the Council. It is a budget which anyoue who runs may read. learness 
and perspicacity are its most distinguishing features, and it is accompanied b 
a clear and able Explanatory Note, which gives valuable details, Wit 
reference to the number of questions which have been put in connection with © 
the budget, I may explain that they are due to the fact that the budget does 
not give the details to which those questions refer. In this respect there is an 
important difference between the Bombay and the Bengal budgets, and I am 
bound to say that the difference 1s entirely in favour of the Bomba budget, 
which gives the major and the minor heads as well as sub-heads ce pe them, 

instance, under the head of Law and Justice, the Bombay budget gives 

me of expenditure of the High Court, the Presidency Small a 
Court, the Presidency Magistrate's Court, and also the details of expenditure 
under the head of Civil and Criminal Justice in the Province. Iam happy to say 

, that so far as the expenditure under Law and Justice is concerned, some 

‘ edetails are given, and there are other items in regard to which details are algo 
given, and I cau only express the hope that such details will be enlarged upon 
in future years, and if they are given, there will be less necessity for putti 
questions, such as I have aske to-day. If we have the details, it wil] not 
be necessary to ask questions, but inasmuch as we have not the details which 
are given in other Provincial budgets as well as in the Imperi budget, it is 

for us “al ca ape sp era. crea : , 

‘A great deal has been said about the inelastic character of our 

“J will src into a discussion of that question, but this I will dinaes. tee: 
so far as the Bengal revenues are concerned, they show a stead tenden to 

grow and expand. I ask the Council to consider the fi om 1894.95: 

to 1896-97 as they are given in this nae he ‘In 1304-05 the entire 

revenue of the Province (I speak in round numbers) amounted to. 447" 

j por motogp et i ti sph zh 









oo eae gee Nd te 
Ho revised estimates for 1895-96 put it at 499 lakhs, The year 1895-96, 
es observed by my hon’ble friend, Babu Guru Preot Sen, was 
ibtedly a — of unusual financial rosperity. We received back three 
s from the Government of India whic we had advanced in 1894-95; the 
progress in the jute trade alone yielded a larger balance than before, and 
these, taken with other items of income, tended to make the year a year of 
unusual financial peachy Nevertheless, there is the fact. thot the estimated 
revenue for 1896-97 shows an improvement upon the figures for 1895-96. It 


sive community. The expenditure under the, revised estimates of 1895-96 is 20 
lakhs in excess of the oon year, and the expenditure estimated for 1896-97 
is 23 lakhs in excess of 1895-96. One important part of the expenditure is the 
charge for civil public works: 14 lakhs are proposed to be spent under this head. 
The How’ble the Financial Secretary, in adverting to this large expenditure 
of 14 lakhs, observed that it was an index of the efficiency of many important 
branches of the public service. That is his explanation of ‘the matter, but some 
people take a different view of it, They say it is an index of something 
very different, viz., that we are in the last year of the quinquennium 
governed by the Provincial contract, and that unloss we make haste to dispose 
of our balances, the Imperial Government will make haste to appropriate 
them. This is a matter to which Your Honour was pleased to refer in 
very felicitous terms in your speech in the Imperial egislative Council. 
Looking at the Provincial conttact—and it should be remembered that the 
present contract closes with this year,—I find that there are items in that 
_ contract in respect of which only a portion of the revenue and only a portion 
| of the expenditure are under the control of the Local Government.” 


The Hon’ble tHe Present said :—« Theso are facts relating to Imperial 
finance, and you should keep clear of such subjects. It is not open to this 
Council to discuss them,” 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranatu Banerser continued :—“T shall only 
express. the hope—I may say that I am confident—that when the Provincial 


» “Reference has been made to the expenditure upon education. I need 
hardly say that personally I take a deep interest in all matters relating to 
education. I will not enter into matters of ancient history, but I rejoice to find 
that the budget for 1896-97 provides for an expenditure of is, 
over the normal expenditure of pire years. This nr oir gd includes all 
branches of education, high an rimary and technical. They are really 
interdependent upon each other. High education benefits the whole community : 
primary education benefits those whom it does not concern, I can a: 
express the hope that Divisional Commissioners will imitate the liberal policy 
i san Honour’s Government in this matter, for there is a disposition on 
the part of some Divisional Commissioners ruthlessly to cut down grants made 
by reins to cue schools out of municipal funds, because, forsooth, 
a little of English is tanght in such schools, I think that in these matters 
the municipal authorities are the best judges. They know best what is best 
for the people, and they ought to be the judges of such matters, subject of 
course to tha 


general supervision which the executive authorities ought to 
exercise over the budget. 
“Looking at the Retire, one would come to the conclusion that the condition 
of the people is one of universal prosperity, and, generally speaking, one may sa 
t ; 


that the financial condition of the Government is a reflex of the condition of the 


i 8. But he would be a bas man who, looking —? 7 con- 
; eee ‘of Ben are, at the present moment, happy and pros. 
Perous, “ost as attended with a terrible visitation of cholera, 
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which is decimating the people. At Ooterpara, at Bally, at. 
very great scarcity of water, accompanied by a severe visitation. ra; death: 
by jrundreds occur every week ; the tanks are dry ; there is no water in the tanks ; 
what water there is is diluted sewage, and the very touch of that water brings 
i and death, And is it possible to hold, having nq to this state of 
things, that the people are prosperous and happy ? Formerly ich me 
used to dig tanks for the benefit of the people. The exca i 
ious duty enjoined by the mandates of religion, but the Government inter- 
ered by the imposition of the road-cess, and took that ne out of the hands of 
Shatitedly disposed individuals. The district authorities do little, and our rich 
men hold aloof; so that this water famine is the result of the policy of the 
last twenty yori rich men: consider themselves as being absolved from 
obligations of this kind. They will not consent to pey twice—first. as taxes, 
then as charity, and the local authorities do not supply the want. The 
gratitude of the people of Bengal will be expressed, in unmistakable terms 
for the prompt action which Your Honour’s Government has taken, A t 
of Rs. 0,000 by each District Board for purposes of water-su ly sail cook 
be enough, but Your Honour has called the attention of District to the 
necessity for urgent action in this matter. tt is, moreover, stated in the 
Circular to the ‘Divisional Commissioners that you are prepared to make 
advances under the Agricultural Loans Act to bodies of villagers for excavati 
tanks. All this is as it should be, and I can only hope. that the zeal ani 
kindly interest which stimulates the head of the Government will inspire the 
subordinate officials, and that they will realise the necessity of watchful 
attention to this matter. ; 

« Something has been said on the subject of Law and Justice. My hon’ble 
friend has repeated the complaint which I have more than once uttered from 
my place in ouncil. Under Law and Justice the expenditure is Rs, 89,81 3000, 
the revenue is Rs. 8,80,000. 

«<Phis deficit of 80 lakhs is met from provincial revenues. The item on the 
goonies side, from which it ought to come, is undoubtedly ‘the stamp revenue, 
which gives an income of Rs. 125 lakhs. . Here we have an available balance 
of 40 lakhs, part of which, at any rate, should be devoted to the improvement 
of the courts of law. I have puta question and received an answer on this 

int, but I will not enter into the figures. Figures are capable of many 
interpretations. They do not often bear conclusive evidence with reference to 
the actual state of things, but there is the broad fact that, if a person institutes 
a suit before a Munsif to-day. he will get a judgment possibly—and he is lucky 
if he gets it then—this day year, Such inordinate delays demoralise, the 
administration of justice. ‘A suitor brings a case; then come the post- 
ponements from «week to week, from month to month, which. are attended 
not only with serious inconvenience, but with ponre danger to the interests 
of justice. And why do these delays occur? Simply because you have not & 
sufficiont number of Munsifs; and therefore I do hope that the Chief Secretary 
will reconsider. the matter in the light of this well-known fact which, indepen- 
dently of all figures, is established by the universal testimony of all who have 
anything to do with the law courts. 

Once more I.desire to call the attention of Your Honour’s Government 
to the question of house accommodation for Munsifs. Mr. Beighton, who was 
then as Officiating Legal Remembrancer, said last year, from his place in 
Council :— 


The question of supplying ‘houses for Munsifs is one for the consideration of Govern- 
mont, and its complete solution in any. satisfactory way must necessarily involve a ‘out 
lay. Nevertheless I should be very glad if the Council were to hear toe is ll 
that Government were pre by ed ofa commencement to meet this grievance to build 
houses in some ected subdivisions where the greatest difficulty js felt, and allow Munsiis 
to occupy them on reasonable terms. 


«J will quote the words of Sir Charles Elliott, who said :— 


Next, with reference to Munsifs and the supplying of suitable accommodation for them, 
with regard to which an appeal has been made which in no degre exceeds my own views ® 
to thehardships which Munsifs in many parts of the country have to suffer. I wish to mention 
that we are at present engaged in correspondence with the Hi Court on the subject. 






“ono 2 pine “1igemopeal bili 'd Ck oncedieg’ 
2, once again, to renew m yeal on be’ of the menia’ 
n: rvants of the Government. It seems to me—and I say it with 
agent ¢ hasis—that it isinexpedientand ineyuitable that highly-paid officers 
oF tia Goversment ould continue to draw exehange compensation allow- 
‘ance, and that the lowly-paid servants of the Government should be left 
to eke out a miserable pittance if tg: which will not bear the test of 

iny. Ra yng e early sixties. My honorable friend has 















to the urs of the Salaries Commission on which my. distinguished 
‘i Durgagati Banerjee, Bahadur, sat asa member. They recommended 
"per cent. increase of salary should be given to the ministerial 
‘Government, but the Government: was not able to accept that 
mmendation. But I hope and trust that something will be done in 
direction. I understand, from a statement’ in the Pioneer, that some- 
ling at any rate has been proposed, and I hope the Hon'ble the Financial 
Secretary wil be able to con that statement. I know it is a difficult 
"question, inasmuch as it isa financial question; but surely the statesmanship 
which belongs to the Government of Bengal, and which is able to cope: success: 
‘with the complicated affairs: of! the most advanced Province in the Indian 
Empire, will be able to overcome whatever difficulties beset the solution: of this 
uestion and do.justice to the claims of the humblest class: of Government 
ants. 


The Hon’ble. Mr. A. M. Bosr said :—TI wish to add my congratu- 
lations to the Hon’ble the Financial Secretary to the, Government for the 
very successful budget he has: been able to produce. L trust the tide of 
Rrospority which has set in, and which seems to have converted, an anticipated 

; Rs. 1,11,000: into a surplus: of Rs. 12,29,000, will continue to flow, 
and that under Your Honour’s rule the great; administrative and, domestic 
reforms which are required for the. growing needs of this important, Province 
will'be-carried out, 

_ “Thad also intended to. say: a few: words with regard to the terrible 

scarcity of water under which the Province is now. suffering; but. after what 
has. been said, it is not necessary for me to take up. the time of. the 
Council, except to join my voice in the expression of gratitude to the Govern- 

ment for the readiness and promptitude with which it, has. attempted to 

grapple with the evil. I fervently hope the fearful sufferings of the. 
people will meet with some mitigation as, the result of those efforts, and that 

the interest which Your Honour; has shown in. this. matter will extend, with 

contagious effect, that the District: Boards will do their duty, and that, measures. 
will be taken which will in. future make a repetition of the present difficulties 

almost a:matter of: ernest 

4 After what has .said bythe Hon’ble Members: who: have preceded me, 
TI’ shall'perhaps best discharge. my duty. within the limited time [ can take up 

’ by confining my observations to one important subject. Having the. honour, 
however unworthily, to be the representative in this Council of the Calcutta 
University, I trast I may be permitted to draw attention to some educational 
matters, and to make a few observations with regard to the educational grants in. 
_ the budget. The adoption of this course will have, I believe, at leastithe recom-) 
mendation of novelty in its favour, My first: duty: is to thank the Govern- 
ment for the increase of Rs. 1,61,000 in the total gee for Education, and I 
trust this increase is an indication of its earnest desire to follow the recom- 
mendations that the Education Commission arrived'at, and this increase is all 
the more welcome, because it follows a policy of continual decrease which had 
been adopted for some years. ; . 
“Let me read just one from the Report of {he Director of Public 
Instruction. Speaking of the year 1894-95, he says (vide paragraph 4 of his 
: rt for that year) :— 
es, al from Provincial Revenues decreased by Rs. 56,893, after a similar 
decrease of Re. 64,728 in the previous year.’ 
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a © This 8 er : ! : qd 
ph gr Fi ape gr that there is hardly any expenditure w 
reproductive or more remunerative than that which is spent on the , ii 
wants of a Province like this. It is repaid a hundred-fold in the intellectual, 
moral, and material advancement of the people, and lays a lasting basis for a 
nation’s progress and prosperity. : Bite 
“T am glad to find that an attempt is going to be made to provide for the 
opening of an agricultural class in connection with the*Sibpur Engineering 
College. At this present moment the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
have their agricultural colleges. Agricultural teaching, one lla +h to find, 
is recognised by the Bombay University by the grant of diplomas for garg 
ture, and is carried on in connection with the Poona College of Science; but in 
Bengal there is no such provision, And the extent to which agricultural 
instruction is appreciated in Madras is apparent from the fact that, from the last 
published report of the Saidapet College, it appears’that about 30 per cent. of 
its students are from outside the territories subject to the Government of 
Madras. 1 hope that such information will be placed before the Council as will 
give some indication of the proposals to which it is now intended to give effect 
by means of the provision in the budget. 1 understand that there have been 
various proposals in regard to this matter, and different estimates have been 
placed before the Government ; but I venture to make an appeal that, having 
regard to the importance of the matter, final orders will not be before 
the public have an recy of making suggestions as regards the scope and 
character of the instruction to be given on the subject of agriculture. We shall 
await with great interest the publication of these proposals; but in the 
meantime I pee I may be permitted te make one remark in this connection, 
I believe one proposal, which has been laid by a high authority before the 
Government, is to confine agricultural instruction to those students of the Sibpur 
College who have, after a three years’ course of study, passed their first exam- 
ination in Engineering. I do ‘not know—possibly we shall be enlightened. 
before the debate this afternoon is over—whether this is the idea to whieh it is 
intended to give effect in connection with the proposed agricultural class. But 
I hope it will not be so. I trust that the agricultural class at Sibpur will rest, 
upon a broader basis than this; and that, as at Saidapet and at Poona, anyone 
who has passed the Matriculation examination of the U i chesits 






niversity will be 
ted to the proposed Agricultural class, and that even those who have not passed 
the Matriculation examination, but who command a fair knowledge of the 
English language, will be allowed to receive instruction at the class. Many 
men belonging to the large land-holding class of this Provinee might 
find it an advantage to join it, not with a view to service, but to benefit their 
own properties ; and it would be a decided advantage to the country if these 
men afterwards opened farms or introduced new crops or improved methods of 
agriculture in their own estates. It would also be worth considering whether it 
might not be possible to attach a vernacular class, both theoretical and practical 
which sons of raiyats might be encouraged to attend by means of emall 
il after they had passed the primary or the middle vernacular 
ndards, —. 


“Then I am glad to see that a provision of Rs. 20,000 has been made 
in the budget for the training of teachers; and, with regard to this also, I 
venture to hope that before any final scheme is adopted, the public will be 
taken into confidence, and that any representations which may be made by the 
public or by different. tative associations will be carefully considered, 
and that some place will be found in it for the introduction of the kindergarten 
system of instruction for little children. It is remarkable how this system has 
made progress in different countries, and yet it is a matter for regrot that in, 
this Province provision for that system of instruction for Indian children has 
not yet been made, J’rovision for instruction in that system might be intro- 
dueed—say in the Bethune College—if funds for that purpose were placed in 
the hands ‘a ie Oosomnitsand in Daerah with the training of teachers for 
primary schoo ope that there will be available the services of one trained 
in the theory and art of teaching, in order pagal the proposed training 
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‘pe i to ae al 
‘: try—and unless, at any rate at the ing, some 
trained in the system are imported from Europe, it will be difficult to 
. give the scheme of training teachers on which money is to be spent that. start 
which will lead to the achievement of success, and to the realization of the 
_ hopes that are now built on it. I hope I may be excused for referring for a 
moment to my personal experience in the matter. While visiting not long ago 
a school in Germany, I attended a class in which lessons in Geography were 
being given, and 1 was surprised at the interest which the pi Pes took in 
_ the lessons, and the altogether novel and delightful way in which these were 
ing taught —a system which is in entire opposition to the unfortunate system 
under which we have hitherto laboured in this country, and which still flourishes 
here. It is hardly necessary to say that it is only those who are thoroughly 
trained and experienced in the latest methods’ and theories of teaching who 
can train others to teach ; and these latter will then in time be the means of 
spreading a knowledge of the system broadcast over the land. 
_ “The next point to which I wish to refer is in connection with the system 
of grant-in-aid to girls’ schools, and I shall. venture to plead for more Tiberal 
help to these institutions, specially to those furthering the cause of higher 
education, and also to express the hope that the larger provision made under 
the head of grants-in-aid in the Budget (of which no details of any kind are 
given) will be so worked as to include a much larger allotment than is the 
case at present for helping schools for girls. The report of the Director of 
Public Instruction says that while 27-9 per cent. of the boys of school-going 
age attend schools, there are only 2 per cent, of the girls at school—and_ that 
is not all. While boys are attending Secondary and Collegiate institutions, in* 
the case of girls the great majority of them do not go beyond the primary 
standard. And in connection with the subject of grants for female education, 
T shall draw the attention of the Council to the observations of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Education Commission, At page 154 of their Report 
they say :— 

‘In order to promote the establishment of female schools. aid should be given to them 
on a moro liberal scale corresponding in some measure to the expenses that would be incurred 
in the’establishment of similar Government schools. For example, the rate of aid might be 
twice the amount of local contributions.’ , 


_. “Tt may be added that schooling fees in the case of aided schools are 
reckoned as local contributions (vide ph 81 of the same Report). That 
would make the grant two-thirds of the whole expenditure for girls’ schools. 
The Government of India, which reviewed this matter, and the Education Com- 
mission itself, somewhat modify the limit as regards these grants, This is the 
recommendation of the Education Commission :— 


-*That the amount of Stats aid, exclusive of eg from public funds, do not 
exceed one-half of the entire expenditure on an institution. t, as a general rule, this 
maximum rate of aid be given to girls’ schools, primary schools, and normal schools.’ 

“The Governor-General in Council approved of this recommendation, and 
expressed his satisfaction that these principles were generally accepted by the 
Local Governments (see paragraphs 31 and 82 of the Government Kesolution on 
the work of the Education Commission), It will thus be seen that the Eduéation 
Commission, the Government of-India, and the local Governments all accept 
the principle that, as a general rulo, grants to girls’ schools should be one-half 
the total expenditure on those schools. But how has this principle been practi- 
cally given effect to? The figures will speak for themselves, 


“Turning to the latest report fromthe Director of Public Instruction, we 

find that the total expenditure from public funds in girls’ schools, including 

vernment schools, is Rs. 1,46,000 and odd, and from private funds 

Rs, 2,53,000 and odd; therefore, instead of the public contribution equalling, 
it is about one-half of, what is subscribed from private funds. 


~ “This shows that the liberal spirit in which the recommendations were made 
and which were entirely accepted by the Government of India and the Local 
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allotment for which provision has been made in the budget, ax 

the en’ + which these institutions so greatly need and 
be fully afforded to thom, — eter eonre raya 
« With regard to Muhammadan education I express my very sincere gratifi- 
cation—and I am confident I express the feelings of Det: total be of this | 
Council—at the progress in all directions which that education is making, and, — 
I trust, the rate of that progress will every year be still further accelerated. 
The progress of the country can never be what it ought: to be until our Muham- 
madan fellow-citizens attain educationally the same. vein that their Hindu 
brethren have done, and I am sure that this advance shows that their own high | 
and undoubted intellectual capacity, aided by the liberal policy which has 
found favour with the Government, will soon enable them to attain the position 
which they so eminently deserve. 

“] have, however, one remark to make on this subject, and that is with 
regard to the education of Muhammadan girls. From applications which, have 
been made to the Bethune College and from other indications, it seems there is 
a demand in certain quarters among, the Muhammadan community for rovision 
being made for the education of their gitls. Should that desire manifest itself 
in an appreciable form, I would appeal to the Government to help most 
liberally in the attainment of that object, not only because the movement is 
for the education of Muhammadan girls, but also because for certain reasons the 
only Government institution of the kind in Caleutta—the Bethune School—is 
not open to girls of that community. 

«J would wish to make a few remarks with regard to another matter, which, 
I trust, will not lead me to trench on ground unfamiliar to any of the Members 
of-this Council. I Brapaee, to make an appeal to Your Honour’s Government 
for some help to.allow M. Guion’s or the ‘series’ method of instruction for 
acquiring foreign languages to be introduced and tried in this country with, 
regard to English. It.is not necessary to say a word as regards the importance, 
of acquiring a knowledge of the ge ay language for the people of this country, 
not only because it unlocks to them the rich treasure-house of Western 
knowledge, but also for other and what might be deemed more. practical 
reasons; and if there is a method, as has been alleged, by which the oui age 
may be acquired in a short time, it is certainly, advisable.to try it. It is 
claimed for that system, and testified to after trial by many competent autho- 
rities, that by means of it knowledge of a foreign language for all ordinary 
colloquial purposes ean be attained in. twelye months by-a daily. study. of an 
hour or two. Iwould appeal to the Government. to. allow it to be tried in 
this country. 1 may refer to.a passage or two on the point. It is wonderful 
how in the course of less than four-years that system has spread itself, and’ 
its success has been recognised in various countries, (His Honour the 
President said :—‘ Is. not. this rather wandering from. the subject of the 
budget] 1. was, endeayouring, to.induce the Government to deyote a,certain 
portion of the allotment. for education for, the in ion of this.new system. 
of teaching, It is entirely, within the scope of the powers of, the Local 
Government to distribute the allotment as it thinks best, or to add to the 
educational grant. If Your Honour thinks that under these circumstances [ His 
Honour the President said:—‘1 would not go too much into detail, about it, 


The time of the Council is limited, though of course I shall be much interested 
in receiving information regarding cage I sliall be very glad to avail myself 
of that kind permission. 1 will only add for the information of the Council 
that by once for all spending a sum of about Rs. 6,000, it would be 
to have a teacher brought out for one year, who would be able in that time 
to train many teachers in the system, besides giving instruction, to. Indian 
students. h 

“The next matter with regard. to which I want to say a few words isthe | 
position of many Indian educaddonel officers. It is wot :dommpabant’ to me to 
refer to the position of those who are under what is known as the two-thirds 
scale; but I trust 1. may be allowed to refer to the cases of those officers who 
have received a bigh training and attained distinguished success, at Oxford or 
Cambridge, at London or Edinburgh, and who have been receiving for years a 
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ry of only Rs. 250 a month. Ihope it may be possible, at least w 
Provincial scheme of education comes into ecrition, if not indeed ns 
to do something for that class of officers who are successfully carrying on 
duties at Calcutta, Patna, and Hooghly, of much more highly-paid ‘officers. 
Permit me, Sir, also to add a word on behalf of the educational officers— 
Graduates of our own University—who are doing useful work in colleges and 
schools or in inspection duty; and to express the hope that in the interests 
of the community, their position and prospects will always be such as to prevent 
other lines drawing away all our best men. to their ranks. 


“*T will detain the Council with only one matter more. One of the recom- 
mendations of the Bengal Committee of the Education Commission refers- to 
the establishment of what are called European scholarships (vide page 153 of 
their report), They say :— 

‘There should also bo some ‘European scholarships’ sufficient in va 
holders to obtain their education in Borns These oid Senabey bites tna tiee 
of the Government colleges, sinco those who had thus been educated in Europe might 
probably bo able to take the place of European Professors.’ 


“Tam Senter aware that there is a State scholarship and also a Gilchrist 
scholarship available at intervals; but they are few in number, and there is no 
panei that on their return these scholars will enter the educational service. 

{ Your Honour’s Goyernment will devise a scheme by which, at least for some 

ears to come, a certain number of the best students would be annually sent to 

ingland and Germany or France to be educated there under the best 
Professors on condition of their serving in the Education Department, it 
will, 1 believe, give complete satisfaction and will also in the end prove eco- 
nomical in the saving of salary and allowances, after recouping the initial 
outlay. Let me not be understood to say a word in disparagement of those 
men who now join the Educational Service ; but if the best men here are special- 
ly selected and specially trained under the best advantages that Europe can 
afford, free to pursue their studies without the stress of constant anxiety as to 
their future, the efficiency of the service will not suffer, but will, in some cases, 
improve, and it will be possible gradually to replace, with certain exceptions, 
the European element by men trained in this way, who would be fully efficient, 
but whose employment would be more economical. They weuld be working in 
their own country, and would not go away after they had gained experience 
and maturity ; they would not be watching the rise and fall in exchange, and it 
would be possible with the present expenditure to largely add to the professorial 
staff of colleges, and that in itself would be a groat benefit. I remember well 
twenty-five years ego meeting one of the first batch of students sent from 
Japan to Europe. I was then a student at Cambridge. One could hardly 
dream then of the wenderful intellectual and material progress which has 
followed the ag ag pe of that bold experiment by the Japanese Government. 
“Only the other day I was reading an account of the Tokio University, manned 
chiefly by Japanese Professors in its many departments of fruitful activity 
and original research. I believe, Sir, in the intellectual capacity of my country- 
men, both Hindu and Mubammadan. I believe that capacity is not inferior to 
that of the Japanese, and that what Japan has achieved, India too may achiove 
under the boneficent and fostering care of that enlightened ruler into whose 
hands Providence has entrusted its destinies. — 

“I think it will be possible in the way I have indicated not only fully to 
Tecoup any expense incurred in the education of selected students in Europe, 
but also to greatly advance the cause of intellectua] and industrial progress in 
the country. I remember reading an account of the life of Pasteur, in which 
it was pointed out how the benefit he secured to France in the saving and the 
improvement of its silk industry more than doubly repaid the enormous war- 
indemnity of, I believe, two hundred millions which that country had to pay to 
y- No money indeed may. gauge the gain that accrues to a nation from 

its advance in science and culture. I know, Sir, the interest which you feel in 
the cause of education is both broad and deep. _ It was over your signature that 
_ the memorable Kesolution on the work of the Education Commission appeared 
_ twelve years ago. *The intellectual fire that once burned so bright over this 
has not wholly died. Its sparks may yet leap to life under proper care. 


sis ad. 
bi in sa 
i 
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And I trast that amongst the many landmarks which will distinguish your 
administration, not the least will be that which will mark the growth of a new 
intellectual life amongst the people of this Province. a 
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The Hon’ble Mr. M. 8. Dass said:—‘I am not sure that the discussions in 
this Council are altogether infructuous. If I felt convinced of that, I should 
hardly be inclined tobe on my legs. I may say that the provision made ia the 
budget for the opening of an agricultural class at Sibpur, I have observed with 
mingled feelings of thankfulness to Government and regret. I come from a 
part of the country where the population is mostly agricultural, and being 
myself a man who takes an interest in agriculture, my interest is not confined 
to reading reports in the newspapers, but actually being in the fields for the 
purpose of seeing and making agricultural experiments. 1 am, therefore, very 
much interested in the provision made for the establishment of an agricultural 
school. If in establishing an institution like this the object of the Government 
be to improve the agricultural condition of the country, I feel that nothing is 
more likely to defeat that object than the location of the institution at Sibpur. 
We do not require young men to learn the science of agriculture, who will 
never take to agriculture as their occupation. If the improvement of the agri- 
cultural condition of the country is to be secured, it cannot be secured by 
educating a number of men in agricultural science, but by inducing a number 
of students of the actual cultivating class to join the institution and by having 
an institution located in such a place where experiments can be carried on over 
such areas, and in such circumstances as to place within the observation of 
students those practical difficulties which actual cultivators experience. There is 
no use in making experiments in small patches of land covering onlyva few yards. 
Such experiments do not take into account those causes which crop up when the 
experiment is made over a large area. In matters of agriculture the area under 
experiment makes all the difference. When an experiment is made over a small 
area, one can control the effects of light, heat and irrigation, which it is impos- 
sible to control when the experiment is over a large area. 1 could mention many 
otber matters which have come within my own observation and experience, but 
this is not the place to do so. It will be sufficient for my purpose to say that to 
apply the results of experience to large areas which have been acquired in small 
areas is useless. 1 was told by my friends who have come from the agricultural 
college at Cirencester that I was stupid, and could not properly apply their 
suggestions. I may be stupid, but it is not possible to get many more intelligent 
men among the cultivators of the country. 

“Tf agriculture is to be improved, it must be improved by something which 
would benefit the agricultural classes. Idon’t think it is possible in theneighbour- 
hood of Sibpur to get a large area for experiment in such a way as would be 
actually useful to the cultivator. Then the fact that Sibpur is a place where living 
is costly, and that it is miles away from districts where we can get students from 
the cultivating classes, the trouble and expense of the journey, and being hundreds 
of miles from their houses, they are exposed to the dangers and temptations 
of youth—these facts will prevent many of the cultivating class from enjoying 
the benefits of this institution which they would otherwise as. Ido not think the 
people of Calcutta will ever take an interest in agriculture, and if this institu- 
tion is located at Sibpur, the practical result will be to close its doors against those 
for whose benefit it is intended, for whose interest an agricultural class should be 
opened. If there is one place fitter than another for such an institution, it ought 
to be found in Orissa. ‘There the population is mostly agricultural, and there a 
number of students from among the actual cultivating class can be had to join the 
institution. And, moreover, the zamindars in Orissa being proprietors of tem- 
porarily-settled estates, have no motive to improve the agricultural good of the 
country, because the zemindar knows that the proceeds of an improved state of 
agriculture do not go to his pockets alone ; and where a poor zemindar has the 
motive hehasnotthe means. Besides, Orissa being a temporarily-settled Province, 
the Government is more interested in the improvement of the agricultural con- 
dition of the country than in permanently-settled districts, The rule, Chari 
begins at home, is as good for the individual as it is for the Government, It will 

-herefore be in the interest of the Government and the cultivating classes, as well 
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as of the zamindar, that an institution like this be opened in Orissa rather than in 
the vicinity of Calcutta, where, perhaps, the result will be to have a number of 
young men who will be able to deliver elaborate lectures on agricultural science 
without undertaking practically to improve the agricultural condition of the 
people. While on this subject, I would suggest that a portion of the money 
allotted under the head of education to primary education may be very well 
utilised for the purpose of mnpeoring a I may so call it—primay agricultural 
education in primary schools, like what they have in some parts of France. 
I read the details in a series of lectures explaining the system which prevails 
in France. This can be given effect to by introducing agricultural primers 
into these schools and by letting each school have a little farm of its own where 
the boys can make their experiments upon what they read about agriculture. 
From my own experience, that is, from what I have seen of these primary 
schools the majority. of the pupils come from the cultivating class, and 
they become cultivators themselves afterwards. It is no use cramming youn 
men with long dissertations and with high-sounding synonyms for horses fe 
elephants. I have seen schools where the boys will give you twenty synonyms 
for a horse, an elephant, or a camel.” 


The Hon’ble rae Prestpenr said:—‘“ What has all this to do with the 
budget? We seem to be discussing the whole system of education.” 


The How’ste M. 8. Das continued: —“I merely want to suggest that a 
portion of the allotment for primary schools may be devoted to the introduction 
of agricultural primers in those classes. 

“The next point is as to the increase of the pay of ministerial establishments. 
The question has been considered from the ministerial officer’s point of vieW. 
But there is another point of view. Ifthe question were limited to the right 
of the ministerial officers to an increase of pay, I should not feel justified in 
reopening the question, especially as the appeal made by the Hon’ble Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee was on a previous occasion met with the reply 
that the Government would not be justified in paying more than private 
employers pay their employés. But the ministerial officers of the Government 
are not in the same position as private employés. They form an important 
part of the machinery for the administration of justice in our courts, and no 
analogy drawn from the law of demand and supply, as it regulates the wages 
paid by private employers, can properly be app ied to this class of public 
servants ; for the latter have the custody of most valuable public documents 
and can easily defeat the ends of justsce. Ifthe question were only limited 
to the right of the ministerial officers to demand an increase of pay, on the 
ground of the high price of things, the Government might say that they are 
not prepared to grant any increase, but it should be remembered that along with 
this question is mixed up the other question, namely, that it affects important 
interests from a public point of view. ‘The amount of inconvenience and injury 
to the public interests arising from the employment of an under-paid ministerial 
pitablickonant ought to be taken into consideration. And one thing more ought 
to be considered, namely the amount of loss accruing by the employment of 
under-paid ministerial establishments. I know as a matter of fact that during 
the last 12 years the defalcations in the Cuttack Treasury alone amounted to’ 
Rs. 50,000. The amount of revenue lost to the Government by the smuggling 
of Court fees in the record-room, as well as the loss to the pubhe on account of 
the blackmail which these ministerial officers levy all round should also be con- 
sidered. If it were possible to get an account of the amounts lost under each of 
these heads, I think it would show that the ministerial establishment, as if is 
now, has actually cost the Government and the public a great deal more than it 
would havecost Government by giving an increase of pay and putting the estab- 
lishment on a satisfactory footing. 1 have known cases where documents which 
constitute the only title deed by which @ man could show his right and title to 

roperty have been removed from the Court-room by the opposite party. As 
as the record-rooms are in the hands of officers capable of such things, all 
attempts of the Government to secure to the people a record-of rights will be 


simply a waste of money. 
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“I may be permitted to add a word with regard to the scarcity of water, — 
inasmuch as I have had experience in the working of District Boards. Their 
efforts to give to the people a supply of water have been defeated to a very 
great extent by the reluctance of proprietors to let District Boards have the 

control over water in their tanks even when the Boards have agreed to let the 

owners retain the rights of fishery and other proprietory rights. Of course, as 

your Honour has id a great deal can be done by the people themselves.” 


The Hon’ble Rat EsHan Cuunpra Mrrra, Banapur, said:—“I would not 
have risen after the exhaustive speoches of my hon’ble colleagues, were it not 
that I think one point should be urged on a matter which I consider so impor- 
tant to the poor people in the adjoining districts, that I shall not be doing my 
duty if I do not raise my humble voice in their behalf. 


“TI congratulate the Government on the excellent budget which has been laid 
before the Council, and in doing so I only wish to point out thet there are indi- 
cations in it of a keen desire on the part of the hon’ble the Financial Secretary 
to cut down unnecessary expenditure and apply the savings to useful objects. 
The provisions made for the opening of classes for students of the science of 
mining and agriculture are such as are not only welcome to all, but also calculated 
to promote the best interests of the country. It is a matter of congratulation 
that there is a credit balance of about Rs. 84,40,000, and this balance will 
enable your Honour to consider the question of water-supply in thoso districts 
where the want of water is mostly felt. We have been told that the 
Commissioners of Divisions have been instructed to urge upon District Boards 
the necessity of making provision for the supply of water to the people of the 
districts. I ama member of the District Board.of Hooghly, and I know that 
it will be impossible for District Boards to give any relief to the helpless 
classes of the people from the funds which they have at their disposal. Your 
Honour is aware of the fact which is stated in last year’s Administration 
Report that only 1-2 per cent. of their entire funds were devoted to water- 
supply, and you can well magine that that can give no relief at all. You 
Honour’s predecessor in office enunciated the fact that it was utterly impossible 
to ask District Boards to contribute more towards water-supply than they were 
doing at present. ‘hat you will find in the last Administration Report ; but he 
was kind enough to recommend the District Boards to spare, if they could, 
Rs. 5,000 for this important object. The District Boards have many thi 
to do. They have to maintain roads and bridges and other things which cripple 
their resources, and the resources of District Boards are applied (rightly or 
wrongly) to works which are not strictly within the objects of the Cess Act. 
I submit respectfully that it will be a very good thing if the District Boards were 
to advance money to such amounts as are within their power for water-supply, but 
may I not submit that out of the credit balance of Rs. 34,40,000, one lakh at 
least should be given as a grant-in-aid for the relief of the poor people who are 
actually crying for water and do not know where to find it. Your Honour’s 
Government maintains criminals in jails, looks after their comforts and wants, 
and would it be too much if I, in the name of the poor, ask you to make a 
grant-in-aid to the District Boards of one lakh or as much as it is possible to 
give to relieve the sufferings of the poor. But even that will not be enough, 
unless your Honour insists upon District Boards spending large sums for tho 
same purpose. Human suffering should as far as possible be relieved. ‘The least 
enquiry will show what sufferings the people are undergoing. 1 do not wish to 
make statements which aro not strictly correct, but it cannot be denied that 

eople living at distances of 2 or 3 miles from the Hooghly, both on the 

EPaiguike and on the Hooghly sides of the river, send carts. to fetch water 
from the river both in tins and in /u/sies, and females themselves go to the river 
after candlelight to fetch water. I appeal to your Honour in the name of 
suffering humanity to do what lies in your power for the relief of the poor. 

‘As regards the question of the increase of thenumber of munsifs, much has 
been said on former occasions, and I join in saying that their number ought to be 
inereased on account of the responsibility which attaches to their work and the 
extremely arduous nature of their duties. They have to work from the early 
morning to 9 o’clock at home, and again from 11 a.m, till 6 or 7 p.m. I have 













; offices, but in the Oi 

d ti nsifs, as a matter of fact—I 

: rk up or7 in the afternoon. It is therefore 

*stion for consideration whether some increase should not be mado in there 

or. They are also not properly housed, and I bar with my colleagues in 

dais to your Honour that something should done. Some provision 
ould at least be made for those munsifs who are located in outlying stations 

where no proper house accommodation can be had.” 


~The Hon’ble Mavryt Manomen Yusur Kuan Banavur said:-—“Had ; 
not been that my ideas regarding what is a fit matter for discussion ay the 
present occasion, been a little widened and expanded by practical experience 
of the a a that I find have been actually discussed this day in Council 
T am afrai I would not have ventured to address any observations of my own 
to the Council on the Budget. But seeing what a variety of subjects has been 
before the Council, and what a vast number of suggestions of various kinds has 
been made in connection with the Budget, the Council will pardon me for the 
few observations that I have to make; in fact, after the turn which the discus- 
sion cs taken, I would ne mpnting in duty if I did not communicate to the 
ouncil my views in re to one or two quostions speciall i 
* Ro lh ga q pecially affecting 

“The first post towhich I would draw the attention of the Council is this. 
Muhammadan Law is a subject, the attainment of which is attended with 
considerable eases even the Indian Maulvis are obliged to toil patiently 
for and years efore they can be said to know anything of the subject. 
Besides the ficulty of the Arabic language, which must necessarily be 
employed as the vehicle for the study of the Muhammadan Law, the subject of the 
Muhammadan Law itself is one which itis difficult to acquire. The ideas are 
difficult to grasp and realise and retain. But if besides the difficulty of the sub- 
ject and the difficulty of the language, there is difficulty as regards books, then 
a may be pardoned if his courage fails and despair takes the place 

ope. 

“Now as regards books, the matter lies in this way. Some of the best books 
on the subject were printed more than 50 years ago, and they are long out of 
print, so that the old copies available are scarce. Others have never been print- 
ed_at all; whilst there are still others which were only once printed in cheap 
edition by Munshi Nuwal Kishore of Lucknow, and although the Muhammadan 
world must be under heavy obligations to the Hindu gentleman for tho large 
number of Muhammadan works he has printed, still, cheapness being the object, 
the editions printed are inaccurate, the type is bad, the paper used is altogether 
indifferent, and the print is illegible; but bad as the edition might be, that also 
is out of print and has become scarce. 


“Tt is believed that there wasa time when Government used to bestow 
more extended attention to matters relating to Muhammadan welfare, and 
that Government used to offer encouragement to questions which affected the 
M ans. ‘Tradition attributes to Warren Hastings the legible and 
correct prints of Arabic books which the Muhammadans had. Warren 
Hastings, on becoming Governor of Bengal in 1772, laid down the rule that 
in all suits ing marriage, inheritance, and caste and other religious 
<= and institutions, the laws of the Koran with respect to Muhammadans 

those of the Shastras with respect to Gentros, shall be invariably adhered to, 
That being the rule laid down by Warren Hastings, it is natural to believe that 
the author of the rule must have applied himself to the task of ascertainin 
the native laws by procuring compilations and translations of standar 
text books of Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, and that what was done in the 
way of securing legible printed books for the ascertainment of the Muhammadan 
Law was done in pursuance of the policy of Warren Hastings. What was 
precisely done in pursuance of such policy it is difficult for me to say without 
reference and enquiry ; but the result at the present day is this: that we have 
old editions in Arabic of the following printed books, viz., the Hedaya, Vol. 1, 
ere in 1250 Hijri in the Mutbai-Tuhy in Calcutta, Mobulla Taltollah, 

0.46; the Hedaya, Vol. 2, printed in 1250 Hijri under the Committee of Public 
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pened inted in ijn, pe ge ding with 1842, in 

in Taltollah; the Futawai Alumgeeree, printed. at Hoogh 
Press for the use of the Madrassas under the authorit: he. Asia ty 
in 1258 Hijri, corresponding with 1842; the Doorrool Mookhtar, printed in 1230 
Hijri at Hooghly, and again ‘in 1272 Hijri, corresponding with 1856, in, the 
‘Matbai Kudrosce in Sealdah in Calcutta; the Inayat, commenced under the 
Education Committee, subsequentty transferred wi other oriental works to the 
Asiatic Society and compiled under their auspices in November 1837, and printed 
at the Baptist Mission Press in 1837, The Ashbah-wo-al Nazair, printed in 
1250 Hijri; the Sherayaool Islam, published by the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta and printed at the Guldustai Nishat Press m 1839, 

« These are the only legible prints we have in some libraries, but, as I have 
already observed, the e itions are out of print, and the books have become so 
scarce that you are fortunate if you can obtain them after a = app search on 
payment of fabulous price. The difficulty in connection wi this question 
cannot be overcome by private enterprise. ; 

“Phe Soonnee law is contained most conepreliisiat very in the Futhool 
Kadeer, which is a work in four volumes, and, except the indifferent edition ‘of 
Munshi Nuwal Kishore, which even is out of print, we have no edition available. 
The Ruddool Moohtar, which extends over seven volumes, is another copious 
work on the Soonnee law. We have got an Egyptian edition of it, which, 
although a tolerably correct edition, is so closely printed and the type is so 
small and the paper is of so inferior a-quality, that it 1s impossible to read the 
same for any length of time with safety to eye-sight, especially at night. 
To print the Futhool Kudeer at the Baptist Mission Press in the same ‘ype 
as the old Futawai Alumgeeree or the Hedaya would cost about Rs. 40,000. 
Turning to the Shea Law, except the Shuraya-ool-Islam, which is out of ers 
we have no reliable book. There is a comment on the same calle 
Jawahir-ool-Kulam, which was printed in Persia. But it requires a good strong 
glass to read the same at day time: and at night it is impossible to read it at 
all. It is neither paged nor indexed. The same may be said of all other 
works printed at Teheran, They are useless for prompt reference. 

“<The next question is what has been done by Government to bring the 
Muhammadan Law within reach of the English-knowing public, whether 
Europeans or Indians, The answer is—absolutely nothing. Th® only ren- 
dering of Muhammadan Law we have is a translatition by Hamilton from 
a Persian translation of the Hedaya and not from the original, Arabic. 
The execution is faulty and the rules laid down in the original are not 
very correctly rendered, so. that it is difficult for the English-knowing public 
to realiso what is meant by the English words employed. Mr. Bailie has 
made an abridged translation in one small volumes from the six volumes of the 
Futawai Alumgeeree; the Apriig niet has marred the usefulness of the 
undertaking. The Shea Law stands in a worse position ; because the only work 
we have in English is a small abridged translation of the Shurayool Islam. 
But the Muhammadan world has outgrown these abridged translations; and 
what is wanted is a full translation of such works as the Futhool Kadeer, the 
Ruddool Moohtar, and the Jowahirool Kulam. 


“Upon the subject of Oosool or Jurisprudence, we have no translation at 
all. We have splendid works in the original on the subject in the Tawzeeh and 
the Tulmeeh, not to mention other works: The Tulmeeh should be printed 
because we have no legible printed edition of it available. And if we could 
have a translation of the Tawzech and the Tulmeeh, then the European world 
would be able to know something of the Arabian jurisprudence of which they 
cannot but be entirely ignorant now, there being no lish books on. the 
subject. But if the original works on the subject of, juri ce were to be 
translated, then every right-thinking person would tin + what now appears 
to be a mass of chaos is governed by rules than which nothing could be more 
perspicuous,. : j; Fi DEOL. GS ep IML et AOR 

“Tt is time that the Government should turn its attention to the subj 
The institutions of Maulvis and Pundits to assist| the courts has been | 
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stn te 
the p oe th roaue oriental I ; In the absence — 
ss, great rance-on the prevails, and there have been 
signal instances of failures of justice, and that-cireumstanco has created some- 
like a panic with the Muhammadans. The same remarks apply to 
Sanskrit works in which there are still fewer books printed, 


“Tf therefore there is a surplus and no body knows what to do with it, I 
would humbly suggest an item of py eri in the way pointed out in the 
remarks I have made: Atany rate, if the surplus lies unemployed, it will not 
be for want of a suggestion ; and the suggestion which I most humbly make is 
‘one which relates to a. matter within the province and duty of the Govern- 
ment. It is as obligatory on the Government to have a correct and authorised 
version of the Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, as it is obligatory to have a- 
correct and authorised version of Acts and Regulations, Government cannot 
say to the people—we have provided you with the civil courts to administer 
unto you your laws, but you must let'us know what those laws are at your 
own expense and trouble, aud you must yourself instruct the civil courts in 

our own laws, although as regards Acts and Regulations it is no doubt the 
Tnty of the Government to provide for the expense of maintaining a machinery 
for the purpose of creating them and preserving them. 


_ _ “Asregards the establishment of a school for Muhammadan girls, I am glad 
to find that the Hon’ble A. M. Bose has mentioned the subject. The question 
‘has been under contemplation for some time, and some well-meaning Muham- 
madan gentlemen are et part in promoting the idea. There is no doubt 
before long some substantial proposal will be laid before the Government. 


“As regards the location of the proposed Agricultural School in Orissa, y 
submit, if the question of location is an open question, I do not see why pre- 
ference should be given to Orissa over Bihar, for Bihar seems for various 
reasons to have a preferential claim to the honour.” 











The Hon’ble Mr. Guapsrone said:—“I observe in the financial state- 
ment under the heading ‘Civil Works in charge of the Public Works Depart- 
ment,’ that a special binest has been made of a sum amounting to over six 
lakhs of rupees for the extension and improvement of the Medical College and 
Hospital. : also observe under the heading ‘Medical’ that a sum of 
Rs. 1,44,000 has been estimated to provide, among other things, for furniture 
and fitting for the Calcutta hospitals. While we all rejoice to see mon 
being spent where the object is to provide for the better comfort and care of 
the sick, I venture to express a hope that Government will be pleased to 
make some further extensive grants towards improving the Calcutta hospitals 
and the General Hospital in particular. 


“ Anybody who has visited the General Hospital cannot fail to have been 
strack with tho gloomy and altogether inadequate accommodation which is 
there provided, and if. the result of a visit is depressing to the visitor, what 
must it be to the patient. It is generally admitted from the highest authority 
downwards, that the accommodation at the General Hospital is altogether 
behind the times, the needs of Calcutta having quite outgrown anything that 
‘was contemplated when the ‘repped arrangements were first put in practice, 
What was known as Dr. Crombie’s ward has recently been better furnished, 
thanks to the exertions of some private individuals, but a great deal more than 
‘this is required. For example, lam told that the cooking arrangements are 
altogether deficient, and that the accommodation for the apothecaries and 
‘nurses falls far short of what it should be. Imay mention that recently 
‘the supply of bed linen ran out completely, and the want was supplied by some 
‘ disposed individuals.. 

“Tt seems to me that efforts should be made to establish a ‘Home’ for 

‘European paying patients, a home to which those who are suffering from 

disease or accident can resort with full expectation that they will receive all 

the comforts and attention which their cases deserve, and which ate so very 
" ecessary inva climate like this, === ! 
Bei sc . 










the mercantile community subseribe so largely 

a sum which amounts to Rs. 70,000 per annum, J Thayp some 
urge that Government ‘should come forward th a further liberal g: 
improve the present condition of the hospitals, and the General Hospital 
, ar. : 2 } FIR pense de 
“ Any step which the Government would be pleased to takein this direction 

will, I know, meet with the most cordial approval, not only of the mercantile, 

but of the general, community, and I hope that Government will be pleased to 
make a er liberal allotment in this time of its prosperity.” on ie 


The Hon’ble Mr, Womack said:—‘ After the lengthy remarks which have 
already been made, I will only detain the Council for a few minutes with refer- 
ence to one or two subjects which affect the community which I have the honour 
to represent. I notice that in the budget of the past year, credit was taken and 
no doubt very properly taken for a sum of Rs. 70,000 odd from the proceeds of 
ai] manufactures sold to the Military Department of the Governmont. I only 

ope that this increase in jail manufactures will not affect prejudicially the rights 
of private traders, The subject of the amaployosnes of prisoners is, I know, a 
complex and difficult one, but I hope the Government will be pleased to 
impress upon the Inspector-General of Jails the necessity of restricting jail 
manufactures as far as possible so as not to interfere with private enterprise, and 
of finding extramural employment for prisoners, wherever practicable. 

“The only other question to which I wish to refer is a question of finance 
in connection with the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta. The Hon’ble the 
Chief Secretary to Government informed me last week that a reduction in the 
scale of fees charged on the institution of suits in that Court is intended, but he 
intimated that the reduction would only affect suits of the value of Rs. 500 and 
under. Gratitude has been described as a senso of fayours to come, and in this 
sense only I imagine, will the commercial and trading community accept this 
proposal, which is now before the Government of India, for I can seo no 
reason why the administration of civil justice should be more expensive in the 
Presidency towns than in the mufassil, I feel sure that were the rate of fees 
under the Court-fees Act adopted in Caleutta, it would cts é meot the neces- 
sities of the case here, and would in a very short time yield the amount of fees 
levied under the present scale. 


“J wish totake the opportunity of thanking the Government for the resolu- 
tions which were issued in the course of the past year relating to the purchase 
of stores locally. The result has been very satisfactory, and has satisfied those 
concerned that a considerable amount of progress has been made in the substitu- 
tion of local for imported stores, and I therefore hope that the issue of this 
information will become an annual institution.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Boron said :—‘I have to say a few words in auswer to 
the remarks which have been made on the subject of Education. The 
Hon’ble Member who opened the discussion—Babu darn Proshad Sen—has sug- 
gested that a larger grant should be made for education, and has compared the 
grant in past years with the figures for recent years. I have not the advantage 
of referring to the earlier figures which the Hon’ble Member quoted; but 
with regard to recent years, I find from the budget itself that there has 
been an increase in the funds allotted for education during the past two 

ars. The actuals for 1894-95 amounted to Ks, 26,38,000, and the budget 
estimate for 1895-96 is Rs. 26,72,000 ; while for the current year the figures 
are Rs. 27,76,000, showing an increase of over a lakh of rupees. At the same 
time education has also advanced. From the report of the Director of Public 
Instruction for 1894-95, it appears that in all the number of schools 
increased by 613 in 1894 and 2,524 in 1895, and of papils by 14,211 in 1894 
_ anscageng ‘ex re eee condition of the Provines ps addi- 

na av! uirements of the Education Temt- 
ment will not be overlooked. ” fi ne 


“The Hon’ble Member who ts the University referred 
iat ccaanl Wik aaa. Sen ten wittan oe paces oo 

















ested itself because the services of the Professors of the College will be 
_ * available there, and thero is also close to the College an a icultural farm, where. 
the students may have practical training. The Hon’ Db Reatier from Orissa 
has suggested that the class should consist chiefly or entirely of the sons of 
_agriculturists; but I think that it will be very difficult to establish a class 
on that basis at t. The advantage of training a better class of students 
is that they will leave the school and go into the interior and put into practice 
the knowledge and training they have acquired. It is also suggested 
‘that agriculture might be taught at -pri schools, and that primers of 
ie might be introduced in ¢ schools. . Prim: schools have 
y sanitary primers, and I fear that the instruction would be extremely 
uninteresting to the young pupils if an agricultural primer was added. The 
Hon’ble Member also suggested that small farms be attached to the schools 
for agricultural experiments. It is extremely doubtful whether practical 
effect could be given to this suggestion. The establishment of kindergarten 
classes has also been alluded to. That, it seems to me, is an experiment which 
it would be better, in the first instance, for the Hon’ble Member himself to 
try in any school in which he is interested. If success is obtained, the Govern- 
ment might consider it desirable to encourage and aid such classes. 


“With regard to female education, it is suggested that the grants made 
to girls’ schools might be increased. I observe, on reference to the last report 
of the Director of Public Instruction, that the number both of girls’ schools, 
and of pupils at those schools, has increased during tho past year, and it 
thus appears that progress is bemg made with the aid which these schools 

y receive. Still the fullest encouragement should be given to female 
education, and the claims of girls’ schools to aid, or to more aid than they 

'y. receive, will doubtless be considered by the Department, whenever 
proper representations are made. 


“Tn cennection with Muhammadan education, a proposal has been made 
for providing school instruction for girls of good family. An application has 
been received asking for a grant-in-aid to a school for the education of such 
girls. It appears from the figures furnished that the cost of such a school 
will be Rs. 460 a month, and that the funds which private individuals offer to 
- contribute amount to only Rs, 40 a month, It is obvious that the Government 
could not make up the enormous differnce between these two amounts, and 
it is necessary that those who are interested in the establishment of such a 
school—either the parents of the girls or those who favour the scheme—should 
contribute more liberally. The Government has intimated that if a proper 
proportion of the funds is guaranteed from fees and by private individuals, it 
will be willing to give a grant-in-aid. 

“The Hon'ble Member for the University also suggested that scholarships 
should be established for the education of Young men of this country in Europe, 
with a view to their admission into the Education Department on their return 
to India; and he remarked that this would be an economical plan. The econ- 
omy of the arrangement is, however, questionable in view of the cost of sending 
the young men home and keeping them there for some years; and, as a matter 
of fact, no difficulty has been experienced in recruiting the Education Depart- 
ment with efficient young men, without the grant of aid from the Government 
towards their education in Europe.” 


_ Te Hon’ste Mr. Corron said:—“T notice that a somewhat new departure 
has taken place to-day in the discussion of the Budget, and I fear that I cannot 
ong talate the Council on the discursive nature of many of the speeches deliver- 
ae hist gisater t of the speeches which have been spoken by Hon’ble 
Members can ly be described as a discussion of tho Budget. They 
y be more accurately described as dissertations on our educational system 

or on the position and prospects of agriculture in Bengal, or upon ‘other 
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no. subject of the Bengal Provincial 
is an advantage to the official Members of the: 
haye been of this discursive nature, because it gives them very little to reply to. 


It is not to be expected that the Secretaries to the Government should go over all. * 


the suggestions which have been made in regard to education in Bengal, or topics 


connected with agricultural ineconenes or that they should go in any detail 


into the question of water-supply or the publication of Arabic books or the post- 
ponement of civil suits, All these are interesting and important subjects, but 
they are not connected with the Budget. 


“The speech of the Hon'ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen was, however, | 


directly connected with the Budget. As I understood him, he adopted a ve 
singular line from a financial point of view. The estimates a peared to fi 
him with anxiety and distress that the revenues of the Province should be 
expanding, but at the same time he was animated with a desire that the expen- 
ses of the Government should increase. To an ordinary observer, however, 
the expansion of the excise and stamp revenues is a very fair indication of 
the advancing prosperity of the people of the Province; it would certainly be 
so taken in any other country in the world than in Bengal, and I have yet to 
learn that Bengal should be taken as an exception in this respect. As a matter. 
of fact, the past five or six years in Bengal have been years of remarkable 

rosperity. There have been excellent harvests, and the country generally 
fo prospered. In such circumstances it is to be expected that the excise 
revenue should have expanded and the stamp revenue increased, I am far 
from considering this a matter of regret, and have no sympathy for the yearn- 
ings of the Hon’ble Member for the old halcyon days, when the excise revenue 
was loss than a hundred lakhs and the stamp revenue at a proportionally small 
figure; nor can | conceive how it could be to the advantage of the country that 
the provincial finances should be some sixty lakhs less than sa are now. At 
the same time the Hon’ble Member desired that in certain directions there 
should be largely increased expenditure. But how such larger expenditure 
could be met except with an expanding revenue I do not know. It is hardly 
worthwhile to follow the Hon’ble Member in the observations he addressed to the 
Council in regard to the stamp revenue. He went so far as to say that the 
great bulk of the stamp revenue is rendered to the Government by the poorer 
classes of the country. That isa point which I think none of us will be prepared 
to admit, The figures ‘which I have to-day furnished to the Council show that 
the number of suits tried by Munsifs is a little over five hundred thousand, 
but this is a very small number when compared to the seventy millions which 
populate this Province, and to say that the bulk of these five hundred thousand 
suits is instituted by the poorest of the population is, onthe face of it, absurd. 
The bulk of the stamp revenue comes practically from the wealthier classes, 
and if it is so in regard to court-fee stamps, it 1s much more so in regard to 
general stamps, which are realised on deeds and other documents, and I believe 
it is in respect of general stamps that the increase of revenue is largest. 


“‘ Several Hon’ble Members referred to the question of increase in the 
number of Munsifs. No doubt, there is something to be said from their point 
of view. I for one have no doubt that it would be a great advantage to the 
administration of justice if the number of judicial officers all round could 
be materially increased. The pressure on Munsifs as well as on Subordinate 
Judges, Deputy Magistrates, Deputy Collectors, Magistrates and Collectors, 
Judges, and, I may add, Secretaries to Government, has now become very 
considerable. We would all be very glad to be relieved of a part of our 
ordinary duties; but that the increased pressure is greater in the case of Munsifs 
than on other classes of officers I do not admit, The figures show that in 
contested cases—the practical test of the work done by Munsifs—the increase 
is far smaller than the increase which has been sanctioned in the number of 
Munsifs, and I find, as a fact, that of contested suits tried under the ordinary 
procedure, a Munsif does not dispose of on the average more than twenty-five 
mamonth, Some of these may be very difficult cases, but the figures before 
the Council do not indicate that the amount of work done by Munsifs is so 
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tomy ears—and I opportuni: jdging of such cases—I 
believe that the health of Pepy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors is more 
seriously affected by overwork and exposure than is the case with Munsifs, 
Then I come to the ion of the housing of Munsifs which was particularly 
raised by the Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. This is a question which was 
referred to in last year’s debate, and it has been under the consideration of 
the Government of Bengal during the past year. The late Lieutenant-Governor 
placed himself in communication with the Hon’ble Judges of the High Court, 
and we have received a practical and useful report from the High Court on the 
subject. The substance of their recommendation is that the only way in which 
the difficulty can be met is by the Government constructing houses for Munsifs 
in secluded stations, and charging them with a reasonable rent for the accommo- 
dation, and I am in a position to say that the Government is repared to take 
steps in this direction. But I must warn you that the aapeuditers which the 
Goyernment can incur in this respect must on a moderate one. At the present 
moment the number of Munsifs at outlying stations cannot be less than two 
hundred; and if each of these is to be provided by the Government with house 
accommodation at a cost of Rs. 5,000 in each case, it needs a very simple 
arithmetical calculation to arrive at the conclusion that it will require the sum 
of ten lakhs to prarids Munsifs with residences, and that, of course, is an 
expenditure which the Government will not incur. The reasonable course will 
be to ascertain the cases in which the construction of Munsifs’ houses is most 
urgent; a standard plan is already under preparation in the Public Works 
Department: and when we have ascertained the most urgent cases, we will 
proceed to construct houses for which the Munsifs who occupy them will have 
to pay a rent of Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 a month. Last year, standing in this place. 
I said I thought many Munsifs would be very reluctant to pay such a rent, an 
nothing 1 have heard since has induced me to change that opinion; but when 
onee the: Government has constructed the houses, the Munsifs will have to 
occupy them and pay the rent, whether they wish it or not. 

“J wish toadd a few words in connection with the question of water-supply, 
which is now a burning question in this Province, and also to reply in 
some degree to the appeal made by the Hon’ble Babu Eshan Chunder Mittra for 
a grant of one lakh to the District Boards to make provision for a supply of 
good and wholesome water. I did not notice whether he meant a grant of one 
lakh to each and every District Board, or one lakh altogether. {The Hon’ble 
Eshan Ohunder Mitter:—‘I asked for one lakh altogether.’} This is of course 
an exceptional year; we have been six months now without rain, and the 
sufferings and hardships of the people, as the Hon’ble Member has so raphically 
described them, are extreme. But I can remember similar years. y experi- 

. ence enables me to recall other pas of equal drought and equal suffering, and 
- in those days the opportunity of bringing public grievances to the notice of 
Government were infinitely less than they are now. But.in one year to which 
I refer I remember what was done. The Government advanced one lakh of 
rupees—in 1882 I think it was—to the Nadia district for the excavation of 
tanks. ‘here is no district where the suffering on account of the want of 
water is greater than in Nadia. It is perhaps the district of all others which 
suffers most intensely from want of water, and where the villagers are more 

ident on the supply of water from tanks. But the grant of one lakh 
in that district did not go very far. It did not produce any material effect on 
the condition of the district, and the residents of that district are from all 
accounts as badly off now as they would have been if that grant had not been 
made, The truth is, as His Honour has indicated from the chair before this 
discussion began, that nothing can remedy this terrible want in the Province 
but co-operation between the villagers and their landlords, There are many 

tical difficulties. The landlords own all the tanks, and not one landlord 
in case, but many. There are many co-sharers in almost every tank, and 
_ they have disputes with each other as to their several interests in the tank, 
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the re-excavation and maintenance of the existing tanks. There are few 
villages in which there are not several tanks, but they have been allowed to run 
to rack and ruin, but it is the duty of the landlorde to keep these tanks in 
order, so that there might —_ be a supply of water. Practically, all 
that the District Boards can do is to give a little help here and there, and to 
supervise the work of bringing these tanks into use by their officers or by some 
a means. ‘The villagers must organise the labour which is necessary for 
their own good and for their own interests; they must give their labour 
ieritenmselly and as free labour. The zamindars must be prepared to give 
up their own petty quarrels and disputes, and allow their tanks to be improved 
in the way I have described. Looking at the question as practical men, 
we can seo that this is really the only course to be foliowed. What are 
Rs. 5,000 for the ee of each district? One single tank will cost that 
if it is ly constructed. In a large district of a million or a million and-a- » 
half of inl itants, Rs. 5,000 is too insignificant a sum to talk of. The Local 
Boards can do nothing more than supervise the work. As for the Government 
responsibility to provide water it is a chimera. The “ must supply 
themselves with water as they used to do in days gone by. It is not the case, 
as the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee suggested, that the imposition of 
the road cess has interfered with the benevolence of the zamindars in digging 
tanks. It is quite true that the benevolence of zamindars in this direction has, 
to an appreciable extent, withered up, but that has no concern with the Road 
Cess Act. That tendency was marked long before the Road Cess Act was 
thought of. The Road Cess Act was passed to improve communications. 
It was not passed, as certain newspapers have said, to provide an improved 
water-supply. That was a suggestion of the Duke of Argyll before the Act 
was drafted, but the Act of 1871 was limited to the improvement of communi- 
cations: there was no mention in it of water-supply. Subsequent legislation 
has ineluded pS i as one of the objects to which the funds levied 
under the Act can be devoted, but when the Act was originally passed, it was 
confined. to the improvement of communications, That is an important point 
to recollect. Therefore that Act, in empowering local authorities to provide 
means of communication, could never have had any effect in preventing 
zamindars from digging tanks for the benefit and welfare of their raiyats. 
Whatever the cause may have been, which has led to the withering ap of charity 
in this respect, it is certainly not due to the passing of the Road Cess law. 
It is possibly due to the many and diverse demands from zamindars of 
a different character which have arisen within the last fifty or sixty years. 
Zamindars have to meet much larger demands than before, but it is greatly to 
be regretted that the digging and repairing of tanks, which is most important 
for the welfare of the people, has ceased, and I can only repeat that if the 
people are to be effectively relieved from the sufferings they are now enduring, 
it can only be done by the co-operation of landlords and raiyats.” 


Tur How’ste Mr. Ristey said:—I will endeavour to take up in order 
the numerous points which have been referred to by the several Hon'ble 
Members who have spoken, omitting those which have been effectively dealt with 

other speakers who have preceded me. Commencing with the Hon’ble Babu 
uru Proshad Sen, I observe that he took exception to the character of the 
debates which take place in this Council on the budget, on the ground that no 
practical result can come from the discussion. The same point was touched 
on by the next speaker (Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee), who took a more 
reasonable view of the matter, To what he said I have only to add that it does 
not follow that reasonable criticism is useless because it does not produce its ° 
effects till the next year. Whatever remarks are made by Hon’ble Members 
in the course of the ission of the financial statement receive very careful 
consideration, and in many cases action is taken by Government in_ the 
directions indicated. Returning to the Hon’ble Member who A gee first, 
I share Mr. Cotton’s surprise that he should have adopted what 1 can only 
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_ describe as an extremely melancholy attitude, and should have bemoaned the 
fact that excise and stamps have yielded too much revenue, and that our 
finances are altogether ‘too prosperous. ‘T'o any one who has ever read the 
debates on the English budget, it is curious to find that a state of things on 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer congratulates a country not specially 
conspicuous for temperance, should be treated as a matter for regret in a 
country the people of which, for all that has been said to the contrary, are 
emphatically sober. : 

“ After complaining of the extension by leaps and bounds of the excise 
revenue, the Hon’ble Member’s next point was to challenge the action of the 
Government on the report of the Excise’ Commission. He charged us with 
slipping out of the pledges given when that Commission reported, and gradually 
whittling away and getting rid of the restrictions which we agreed to at tho 
time. Nothing can be further from the facts. One of the main recommenda- 
tions of the Commission was that central distilleries should be re-established 
in all large towns at the head-quarters of districts—they enumerated twelve 
towns, including Patna and Dacca, in which such distilleries should be esta« 
blished; and they added that the question of establishing central distil- 
leries in other places was carefully considered, but they decided against 
recommending it. So far from stopping short of the recommendations of the 
Commission, the Government went a ihe way beyond them, and at the 
present moment the central distillery system is in force in the whole of 
the Presidency Division, in Dacca, and. in Orissa, with the exception of certain 
jungly- tracts in Cuttack which are unsuited to it. It is also in force in the 
whole of the Burdwan Division, with the exception of certain jungly tracts in 
Midnapore, which are equally unsuited to it. Moreover, whereas the Excise 
Commission merely recommended the introduction of central distilleries in 
large towns, that system has been extended ina manner they never dreamed 
of by the establishment of depdts which enable outstill liquor to be spread 
over very much larger areas than would otherwise be possible. ‘I'o show the effect 
which the report of the Commission has had, I will quote the figures of the 
number of outstill shops in 1886-87 and in subsequent years. In 1886-87, 
which may be practically taken as the first year affected by the report, there 
were 3,608 outstill shops; by 1890-91 that number had p Amati to 1,722, 
and it now stands at 2,038. As regards the rise since 1890-91 in the number of 
outstill shops, I cannot admit that it is a matter for criticism at all. Each case 
is considered as it comes up; conditions change, and orders must be changed 
to meet them, and where a large neey like this is initiated, I need not say 
that anybody who has experience of affairs will know that you may go at 
first further than is desirable, and afterwards circumstances may show the 
necessity of modifying the action which was taken, 


“The next allegation is that we have disregarded the recommendations of 
the Commission as to fixing the sites of outstills. The Commission recom- 
mended that the local authorities should be consulted in this matter, and 
everybody must feel that their recommendation was a reasonable one. The 
action taken by the Government was to draw up a set of rules setting 
out precisely what the district authorities should do in order that local option 
may be exercised as far as is possible under the conditions of this country. 
The rules are long, and I will not quote them atlength. ‘Ihe rule to which the 
hon’ble gentleman has referred to runs as follows :— 

‘The district officer should att to Municipal Commissioners the sites selected for liquor 
shops. within — limits, should Commissioners object to avy of them, he 
should carefully consider their objections, and if he does not agree with them, should refer 
the matter to the Commissioner of Excise for decision, pending which he should not allow 
any shop to be opened on a site objected to.’ 


“Our procedure in this matter was approved by the Government of India, 
our rules were circulated to other Bovine and Saag suggested that the rule 
which I have quoted should be universally adopted. It is therefore incorrect 
to say that in respect of local option there has been any departure from the 

Tecommendations of the Commission. 








“The Hon’ble Member went on to speak of the reduction. 
distille aoe in Bihar. The circumstances which led to this change 
these: that t ; 2 ; 
gallou. It was found that there was no reason for differential rates, and it 
was considered more convenient to have one uniform rate. The question was. 
one solely of convenience, and no other issue was in any way inyolyed, The 
Hon’ble Member has gone even further astray in the next subject he touched — 
upon, namely, the reduction of distillery fees. The practice was to charge the 
abkars a st Sl rate of distillery fees, whatever the strength of the liqiios 
might be. This made it to their interest_to distil liquor at higher strengths 
than the people are used to. As the Hon’ble Member knows very well, the 
stuff the peyals of Bihar drink by preference is called ‘hasia, and ranges from 
84 to 90 degrees below proof. “The object of graduating the distillery fee to 
the strength of the liquor was to remove all temptation from the aperple to 
drink stronger liquor, and that end has, I am glad to say, been attained. 


“Then there was the question of fixing a minimum price. It-was no doubt 
recommended by the Excise Commission that a minimum price should be fixed 
for the sale of outstill liquor. 1 think every one felt at the time: that 
such an attempt was doing violence to all economic principles. It was, 
however, tried, but would not work. It was described by an officer of much 
experience as the ‘wildest of chimeras.’ The Board of Revenue said it was 
useless to pass rules on the subject. The ablars were exceedingly sharp, and it 
was impossible to get from them an admission that the liquor was sold below 
the minimum price. Nor would their customers betray them. For these 
reasons the attempt was abandoned simply because it was found to be ineffee- 
tive. 


“ A further allegation is that we have unreasonably and in bad faith departed 
from the recommendation of the Commission that the capacity of stills and 
fermenting vats used by outstill licensees should be limited. This is a recom- 
mendation on which the Commission laid considerable stress, and it has a very 
long history. From Regulation XXXIV of 1793 down to the Excise Act of 1878 
the capacity of the stills to be used by outstill licensees was in theory limited, 
but opinion is very much divided as to the meaning of the law. It is obviously 
absurd to have a bard-and-fast rule limiting the still to a particular capacity, 
quite irrespective of the demand from the tract to be supplied. The matter 
was enquired into in 1879, and it was found thatthe restriction had been 
practically all along a dead-letter ; consequently, the clause was struck out of 
the license, possibly without sufficient consideration. Four years later the 
enquiry was taken up by the Board of Revenue independently, and before 
there was any talk of the Excise Commission. But it is an extremely intricate 
matter, and it took a long time to get reports from the District Officers,. The 
Commission was then appointed, and the Board handed over the matter to the 
Commission. They dealt with it in paragraph 107 of their report, and 
recommended a certain system. Their idea was that the aggregate Ne pari 
power tobe allowed in each district should be fixed by the Board of Revenue 
and divided by the local authorities among the shops of each district in propor- 
tion to the local demand. ; 

“Thus the capacity of each still would be such as to meet the local demand 
upon it. This proposal took a great deal of consideration, but eventually it was 
approved and adopted in the Board’s rules; and I find there an elaborate 
formula for ascertaining the capacity of the still, These rules lay down that 
the local demand is to be determined from the accounts of the licensees and the 
statements of the villagers, Having got these. wholly untrustworthy data, you 
then perform a complicated arithmetical calculation, and the result is that 
you get out that according to the theory thestill should hold so ae A oR It 
was found, however, after some enquiry, that the capacity of the still could not 
be so determined;.the data were absolutely conjectural, and. the system 
cost infinite trouble to the fiscal authorities, , eover, it annoyed the rs, 
as it has frequently afforded the casiest means of black-mailing them, but if the » 
ony was on good terms with his fellow-villagers and the.excise subordinates, 
he experienced no difficulties; he could work his. still, and his yats in another. 
district, or in the fields. I went carefully into the question when I visited 
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* gegen came to the « on that the rules could not-be- 
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upon the — city ent vats, and as regards the stills. 
Collectors ine nt yr extend the capacity to such detent a they think 
desirable subject to the control of the Excise Commissioner. To sum up—the 
scheme of the Excise Commission was tried. for a good many years, but 
it was found that it could not be worked at all as regards the capacity of 
the vats, and as regards stills, only to a certain extent; consequently a larger 
diseretion has been given to local officers. This, I think, disposes of all the 
points raised by the Hon’ble Member in connection with the Excise Commis- 
sion, 


“ Ag regards the stamp revenue, I confess that the point of view taken b 
the Hon’ble Member is to me rather a puzzling one. He seems to thin 
that by some art magic the receipts from stamps can be improperly increased. 
But the administration ofthe stamp revenue is, above all things, a matter of 
positive law. The Court-Fees Act of 1870 and the Indian Stamp Act, 1879, 
and the rules made under them, lay down, in the most precise and particular 
fashion, what kind of stamp is appropriate on any particular occasion, and 

ovide for settling doubts by reference or appeal. Everyone has his pleader, 
is mukhtear,or his dalal to look after his interests, and I have not found these 
entlemen at all.backward in taking all the advantages the law gives them. 

t I wish to insist upon is that the question is one of law, che law only. 
Whether the proper means of settling it is an appeal to the Board of Revenue 
or a reference to the High Court I am not propared to say, nor does it matter. 
But executive discretion can no more affect it than it can the bore on the 
Hooghly or the distance of the moon from the earth; nor is the discussion of 
the budget statement a suitable occasion for bringing it forward. 


“This brings'me to process fees. Hon’ble Members may perhaps remember 
what Sir George Campbell said about the luxury of litigation; and every one 
knows that ‘there is no form of expenditure for which money is so readily 
forthcoming as for;carrying on a suit. The Hon’ble Member who comes from 
Bihar and represents Dacca, and those who think with him, seem to suppose that 
when they have said that process fees, in so far as they exceed the expenditure 
on process-serving establishment, area tax on litigation, they have proved their 
case. That. is hardly so. Afterall there are many canons of taxation, and. 
this.tax.in particular 1s easily collected; it falls, toa great extent, upon a form 
of. luxury, if not .of gambling; no-one feels its incidence, and it is probably as 
good. a tax all round as you are likely to get. 


“Then, as to the grant’ for education, the Hon’ble Member made the 
interesting suggestion that the Government of Bengal did not spend as much 
upon education as the Governments of various other countries did. That, no 
doubt; may ‘be the case, but it should at the same time be observed that other 
countries take from the people much more in the way of taxation than we do, 
Co “with England, the revenue from taxation in Bengal comes to 
Rs, 1-2-3’ per’ head’ per annum, whereas in England it is Rs. 31-9-1. No doubt 
if‘we.got more ‘money from taxation, we should spend more on education. 
Sir’ Alfred ‘Croft says we ought to’ spend 10 lakhs more’‘a year in order to 
place ‘our system of primary schools on a satisfactory senting But where is the 
money’td-come from? If we are to follow the precedent of England, the first 
thing we should do would be to divert funds from higher education and spend 
them upon ‘primary education; but I doubt if that is precisely the conclusion 
which the Hon'ble émber desired to indicate. 

«Turning to the spoech of the Hon'ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, 
ipa ially , acknowledge, the kindly. terms of undue. commendation in 
which fe bas spoken of the I have had in the. pesneretion of the financial 
statement. The Hon’ble Member referred to the Bombay practice of laying 
batize ihe: OouniHl tho’minor heads of the: budget and full details under all 
heads,’ and he intimated that it’ would be very welcome to the non-official 
members ‘of the Council. Considering what a tangle of details there is, it does, 
sabe dear to me that Hon'ble Members would thank me for throwing 

edepartiiental budgets at their heads; they represent the result of three or 
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four months of hard work and a mass of ‘discussion which 
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inflicting on the Council.. Then the Hon’ble Member seems to be r the 
cnayabes ya that when the time for a new Proyincial contract comes, the accu- 

ted balance of the Province will be, taken away, unless it is. spent. within 
the year,.and he implies that our motive for increasing grants to the Public 
Works Department is that unless the money is spent, the accumulated balance 
will be taken away. I may, however, inform him that the. Government of 
India never has taken away the accumulated balance of the province. .The 
Hon’ble Member should distinguish between the accumulated ce and the 
normal surplus ; the figures Rs. 14,39,000 represent not the accumulated balance 
but the normal or recurring surplus. The two things are absolutely different. 
As the. next contract has been referred to by several speakers, I trust I am 
in no. way overstepping the rules. which govern our present discussion when 
. I say that we shall make the best fight we can for the Province. 


“Under ‘the head of ‘education the figures Rs. 1,60,000 do not include 
the sum of Rs, 90,000 for electric lighting at the Sibpur Engineering College. 
I mention this specially because it is an important step in the direction of 
weaning the rising generation of students from a purely literary career. The 
intention is that the Sibpur students should put up their own installation, and 
thus in course of time should learn the rising business of electricity, which 
promises to open up to them the new and profitable career of electric 
engineers. 


“The question of education within municipal limits, which the Hon’ble 
Member referred to, has been thoroughly disposed of by what. His Honour said 
in his reply to the address of the Indian Association, with reference to the 
action of Divisional Commissioners. ‘The complaint is that they interfere too 
much with the details of the budget, and in that way with the action of 
municipal bodies with regard to education, It is a question of how Divisional 
Commissioners should exercise their diseretion. It seems to me that the first 
duty of municipalities is to make full provision for primary education for all 
children of a school-going age. They may then think of applying funds to a 
higher class of schools. 


“The Hon'ble Member went on to speak with groat feeling of the terrible 
outbreak of cholera going on in many portions of this province, and in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta in particular, I wish to say that the Government 
has done what it can to deal with this formidable but obscure disease. Dr, 
Haffkine is now working under Government support and assistance at pre- 
ventive inoculation, and we have placed at his disposal three commissioned 
Medical Officers and two Assistant Surgeons: he has been to Serampore and 
other places, and wherever cholera breaks out a telegram is immediately sent 
to him, and he goes and inoculates every one who will agree to be inoculated. 
Of course, the visitations of cholera are very greatly aggravated, if not caused, 
by the defects of water-supply, and no doubt the riparian municipalities are v 
badly affected for this reason. But I cannot help observing that. the muni- 
cipalitie on the west bank of the river Hooghly have themselves chiefly to 
blame in this matter. It was open to them to haye joined in the Howrah 
Water-works Scheme, and there would then haye been a comprehensive scheme 
embracing all the municipalities in that side of the river, but they refused to 
join, and the Bally Municipality, which the Hon’ble Member has mentioned 
specially, actually submitted a petition in 1886 or 1887, praying that whatever 
may be done, they may not be com to provide themselves with pure 
water. Education they did not mind : water they looked on as a. calamity, 
With regard to that group of municipalities, if the outbreak continues, I think 
it is a question whet got srg should not be put on them by law to join the 
Howrah or some other scheme of water-supply. 

“As regards mufassal water-supply, we stand on very different ground, and 
Lhavo not much to add to the remarks which have been made inthe reosnt 
circular, but I should like to give some explanation as to the question of funds. 
The allotment of Rs. 5,000 by each District Board enjoined in the last Local 
Self-Government Resolution is meant of course to be a minimum, and in fact 
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‘are many exceedingly fine tanks in that 
remarkable thing is the extent to which they 
+ Many of them bear names which indicate their 
i that most of them, if not all, were 
; but the majority are entirely neglected now. 
ortunate tanks, has to a greut extent dried up. 
from) which funds are available is the road-cess, It is true 
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legitimate charge upon ing, the road-cess may be 
_ spent on education or anything else, but the s referred to im our 
i Oh a are more properly objects to which the road-cess should 
be dav And the Divisional Commissioners who control the finance of 
the District Boards have lately been instructed that on grounds of expe- 
_ diency it is desirable, as a general rule that a sum equivalent tothe proceeds 
of the road-cess should be devoted to the objects specified in Act IX of 1880, 
Their attention was at the same time directed to the improvement of 
water-supply as. an object demanding special attention at the present time. 
‘The third methed by which funds may be provided is by the action of the 
Loans Act. This Act was passed in 1883 immediately after the sum of one 
ts de sihich ahs Chief Secretary hus referred, was advanced for water-supply 
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in N object of this Act is to enable you to do formally under the 
-law what was done in Nadia with considerable difficulty outside the law. There 
is yet’ fourth souree which is available in small parts of certain districts, 
under section 118 of the Local Self-Government Act which empowers Union 
Gompatines to raise and spend money on water-supply within ceztain limits, 


“} turn now to the very large question of the salaries of menial servants and 
ministerial officers. First, as to menial servants, I should explain that we 
lave already submitted to the Government of India a roponal for spending 
more than half a lakh per annum in raising the salaries of all menial servants 
who Rs. 5 or under, That disposes, as far as possible, of the question 
of ‘menial seryants of the Government. A similar proposal has been made with 
ference to the saliiries of poddars who do work at the sub-treasuries. The 
salaries of these poddars in the Presidency Division were raised some five years. 
go, aud it is now proposed to raise the salaries of the others, which will bo felt 
18a great boon, The question of the salaries of ministerial officers isa much 
snore diff ult'one. It was discussed at great length in the tenth Chapter of the 
Pp ‘the ties Commission. say there that the rise in prices 
bt to over 60 per cent., but in point of fact this is not correct. They get 
this percentage by adding up a number of percentages of increase, all 
of which factors'they treat as of equivalent value. They say rice has gone 
up 653 per cent., vegetables 83°6, and condiments 11+*) o cent, Lut what 
p ion of a man’s income does he spend on condiments? It is the percent- 
of condiments that runs up the scale. Again, they have left out of account 
ee-goods, the price of whith has fallen within this period. Taking grey 
tings as a test, the price of clothes has fallen 37 per cent., and at the time 
ri seh Salaries Commission wrote, salt had fallen 35 per cent. The ques- 
tion is no doubt an intricate one. Economists in Europe have been engaged on 
‘imilar problems for some years past, without any very convincing results. But 
; , is certain that the (uni iileton’s table is wholly fallacious, «nd gives. 
‘Gdea of the réal fluctuations of prices than Sir Jolin Fiilstaff’s tavern 
‘does of the expenditure on bi nd sack of the averdge En an of 
pn “Phe conclusion of the Salaries Commission cannot therefore ‘be 
epted. Lam inclined to think that the net rise in the prices which affects 


bet inisterial may be put fairly enough at something between 13 and 16 pez 
wat ki 










thet 


definite factors, which th : 
and which are under the control of the people themsel i , 
at the conclusion that the cost of living has risen by as much as 75 per 
and they suggest that salaries should be raised somewhat on the basis of this 
assumption. 1 have had a statement prepared of ‘the cost of a much more 
moderate increase to the salaries of ministeral officers, and from this it would 
appear that to give an increase of 12}-per cent., or two annas in the 









ef 


would necessitate an increased monthly expenditure of Rs. 30,691, or an annual 
inerease of Rs. 3,68,22, You may say that it will cost in round numbers 


four lakhs, and that means a very large merease in the permanent ex] diture: 
‘of the Province, It will further involve the raising of the salaries of a whole: 
class of officers on grounds which would affect other Provinces too, and under'the 
rules which govern the provincial contracts, such a proposal would most certain- 
ly require the confirmation of the Government of India, and it is doubtful how 
such a proposal would be regarded, T imagine the firet question will be, is it _ 
_ necessary ? Cun you get men on the present scale ‘of pay; and the answer 
must be that at present certainly the supply more than equals thedemand. We 
recognise that this state of things is undesirable, and we are trying to divert. 
the energies of the rising generation into channels other than literary; but, so: 
far, much progress has not been made. This line of argument no doubt is a 
hard one, but 1 confess I do not see how to meet it. My personal sympathy with. 
this class of officers is strong; they have done admirable work for me, and I notice 
that of lute years lines of advancement which used to be open to them have 
been closed. ‘I sympathise with them, but I can hold out no hope of a general 
increase of pay. seh 
“Tn answer to one point in the Hon’ble Mr. Anundo Mohun Bose’s disserta " 
tion on the subject of education, I have a small explanation to give. He spoke 
of the decrease of Rs. 56,000 under the head of Education. Speaking from ° 
memory, I believe that in 1894-¥5 we gave a grant of Rs. 31,000 to the District’ 
Boards for expenditure on education in that one year provisionally, and that 
rant has, in the budget of 1895-96, been made permanent. The decrease there- 
ore is really a transfer from Provincial to al. Instead ot Government 
spending the money, the District Boards spend it. On the whole account 
the aggregate expenditure has greatly ceo I have the figures, but do not 
propose to inflict them on the Council. age Dias 


, 


“The Hon’ble Member who represents the Hooghly district pressed upon us, 
first, that the Hooghly Board had no funds, and could not do anything for the - 
improvement of the water-supply, and secondly, that one lakh should be given to. 
District Boards out of the provincial funds. _ But there are, 38 District Boards, 
and the ue which would me to the lot a each, TEA. ma not be_ very 
large, even if there was a case for making the grant, which I am not at all pre- . 

Sie go admit, The details of contributions on the expenditure sida of he 
fetal show that we already give to District Boards the sum of Rs, 8,61,357 by 
way of aid to their finances, and until all other sources of expenditure have been. 
exhausted, including the credit of the District Boards themselves, it is extremely 
doubtful whether any further contribution should be given. 

“Lastly, the Hon’ble Mr, Gladstone called attention to the entries in the 

budget under the head of ‘Medical’ providing for the improvement of the - 

Calcutta hospitals, and he made certain remarks on the state of the General 

Hospital in particular. The General Hospital is a very old hospital, and it is. 

admitted on all hands that it set. structural defects; its fittings and furni- 

ture are also antiquated, and much can be done for itsimprovement. There is, I 

may say, every intention to improve it. Provision has been made for proper cook- 
ing arrangements and also for better quarters for the apothecaries, who are now 

called Assistant Surgeons. Full provision has also been made for bedding and , 

for aren senor ae oss it sr titha the comfort and convenience 
of tients. regards a home uropean paying patients, I can 

only 3 that the matter has been thought of, and wat be Sehintiectt = 

whatever can be done within the limits of a reasonable allotment to improve 


- foageoy. 








} payi tients it on 
_ defi sent. I wish to add that no one can be ré anxi for 
Wainebeacantcdiad ‘De. Croctie, cop the ient, Dr. Cobb, is 


equally zealous in the same cause.” present Superintendent, Dr. Cobb, is * 


OSE RPRN S. SARAHY TS ii tei j =f Seed hee 

» Tur Hon’ble Mr. Corroy said :—‘ With the permission of Your Honour 
I wish to add one observation. 1 failed in the remarks which I addressed to 
the Council. to take notice of the Hon’ble Mr. Womack’s criticism as to the 
fees which are charged in suits in the Small Cause Court. The matter is 
under consideration between, this Government and the Government of India ; 
and although we are precluded by the rules of this Council from publishing 
any details of such: negotiations, | trust the result of the correspondence now 
going on will be to afford satisfaction to the Hon’ble Member and the 

ssociation which he represents.” ae 


The Hon’ble tue Parstwenr said:— Sat prata biberunt. I think you will all 
with me that this debate has lasted long enough, and that there are limits 
to one’s physical endurance in this trying weather. It is true that some of the 
- speeches have been a little discursive, but,I do not know that we need quarrel 
with Hon'ble Members on that account. We might perhaps have had less of 
what the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee called ancient history, but the 
debate has been interesting and useful.in calling attention to matters m which 
non-official Members take interest, and on the whole I have listened with 
advantage to what has been said. Touching the criticisms which have been 
passed on various questions of administration, Hon’ble Members will doubtless 
see that it is not possible that I should, at the eee: moment, make any obser- 
vations, aud I think you will understand that I can only promise to consider 
carefully what has been suggested. I will not attempt to travel over ground 
which. has been so ably occupied by the Secretaries. a things which-f-had- 
intended to,say hzve already been taken out of my mouth, especially by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Risley, and it will be unnecessary for me to repeat what has been 
already said. But 1 think it right to notice very briefly one or two points 
which have been raised. A apie 


“First, with reference to education, I think everybody must have been 
struck by the fact that it is the subject which was referred to most often in the 
speeches which we have heard, and the general opinion appears to be that we 
ought to spend a good deal mare upon education than we are actually spending _ 
of propose to spend in the coming year. I can only say, as fagetts that, 
that it is not competent’ to me to enter in the Budget a lump sum for 
expenditure on undetermined or unprepared schemes, but I shall be perfectly 

spared to incur larger expenditure upon education when well-considered 
schemes are laid before me by the Director of Public Instruction, or in any 
other way. I admit that Bengal could usefully spend a much larger sum upon 
education, and if our finances continue to prosper, I hope to be able to increase 
the grant considerably. 1 should be sorry indeed to diminish the amount of 
the present grant by one single rupee, and, as a matter of fact, we have 
increased the grant very largely, for the expenditure proposed under the head 
of public works, for the introduction of electric lighting at the Sibpur Engi- 
~ neering College, is really educational outlay. For the coming year the grant 
has in fact been increased by two and-a-half lakhs. 
“Jn the matter of public works, I entirely endorse what has fallen 
from the Hon’ble Mr. Gladstone. A large sum has been allotted for 
yenditure upon the Medical College Hospital, and my intention is, if I 
am spared, and if our financial Seon continues, practically to remodel 
the whole of the hospite! accommodation of the city. Calcutta is far behind 
‘other cities in India in respect of its hospitals. We have taken up the 
Medical College Hospital first, because there are large improvements in connection 
with it, which were already in progress, and these it is desirable to complete in 
“the first instance, The only limit to the allotment for public works this 
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tee to take up t | 
tiie Pept aes oe ao be abl ‘pealled gerry nah fo 8 
certain extent, has Boer by the renovation of 1 Apothooanien’ 
quari evs. 

“As District Boards, a good deal has been said to-day as to 
their position, with reference to the question of water-supply. I saw in a ~ 
Calcutta paper the other day a most libellous statement to the effect that 
the Govermnent had made use of the cess funds to ‘relieve itself of o8 
tor education and ae RE ~ which the Government ¢ to have met from 
the provincial revertes. ey eee the turth, The 
Government made over to the Boards funds which pesto od 
to meet the expenditure on these objects, the control and management of 
has been made over to the Boards, and the figures which pretend A ot ily 
in Council show that the funds so made — are more than amp 
purposes for which they were given. | quite admit that tee ins been a. 
strong tendency on the some District Boards to divert some of the. 
funds raised under the ‘Cess Act to. other objects. Our District Board 
would like very much to divert ‘a large proportion of its revenues to education, 
but the circular which the Hon’ble Mr. Risley has read to the Council will show. 
ee T have put my foot down upon this. 1 have said that the funds raised from 


p wit 

posed, with this slight modification thet shone objects include the o the" jets 
contemplated the amending Act of 1880, that is to say, that they 
Se and drainage, which are perfectly legitimate objects of naa 
from cess. But I am not prepared to say that oceeds of the road cess 
should be devoted to. expen on dispensaries or t oe of schools, orto. 
furnishing veterinary assistance. I think that, on the whole, you may be 

_—tabintiod- thst the i roan has done its best to stir up the District Boards to 
take all possible that the cess funds are properly applied. In the matter. 
of water-supply the Boards must not only do what they can themselves, but: 
should om the centres of district agitation, organisations for stimulating alll 
concerned to do what can be 2 


“There is one point in of which I wonie ask every educated 
flea ko ay aig hen I was. late! a aa puneig a 


tho eared aries aie an. outbreak o ebalegs t rly te 
ecr vA A as sent up there at once. He 
found not my, that the water i in th pg eee an extremely. low e hg 
ell ar ly. xg. Bie maearon of ih ng dh nano ae mt 





an 
What oro LH tg fe rte ag oA ncn be 
tr thom Te Arora fu napa Pe ga ca id 
i i Sree po abagae rece this i tnd Tet iat of 
every pepe oe native to. see, that ea syd this: Eb not oceur, and 


to explain to the people the suicidal folly of such. practices. 

“There is only one point which I think the Hon’ble Mr. Risley did not 
notice, and that is. the question raised by the Hon'ble Mr. Womack with refer- 
ence to jail manufactures. I think the Hon’ble Member who raised this question 
may rest satisfied that the rules under which manufactures in jails are being 
worked are perfectly. fair, and the Oa torso t of India has just shannint that the 
‘ per cent, duty, which has been recently levied under the Cotton Duties Act, 

ould be added to the cost of articles manufactured in jails. Iknow that the 
question is a difficult one, but my own experience in Bengal i is that private 
aug img Pg aa to hl Pee jail competition, Be work wet as a rule, 

ne for epartments e Government, and there is r no 
petition, with, the outside market. * Ee 


“T wish,to.add just one word with regard to the cost of civil’ justic id. 
Munsifs. As the. Hon’ble: Mr. Cotton pointed out, it is oan a thes 
the stamp; revenue is levied under the general law, at the present rates of. 













a s our luck e only result of on on this subject may be the 
ssing ‘a differential Court-feos J for Bengal, and that will take away our 
nue without doing much good to anybody. : 
“With regard to Munsifs, I am perfectly prepared to increase the staff of 








“Munsifs to any extent which the High Court may declare tu be necessary. I do 
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‘things must be looked into carefully. 
~ High Court, we shall give it the fullest and most liberal consideration. 


not think any representation from the Court will be negatived, but these 
hen a representation comes from the. 


- _T do not. think there is much. left to which I need refer. I could say a good 


deal with reference to. the remarks which fell from the Hon’ble Mr. Das, in. 


_ regard to the estublishment of agricultural. classes. ‘The Hon’ble Member did 


_ agricultur. 






not meet with much sympathy from the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, but my experi-,” 
ence has been different, and I confess | haye.a good deal of sympathy with 
him. In the Central Provinces agriculture is taught in the village schools, 
We had a genie attached to many schools, in which the lessons learnt from the 
al primer are put into practice.. Once a week the elders of the 

village used tv come to the school, have the primer read to. them, and discuss 
with the boys and the master how the lessons in the primer quadrated with 4 
their experience, and the whole village took more interest in that subject than 
in any other. I do not know whether the same thing can be done in Bengal, 
but Iam told that here the curriculum in primary schools is so long that’ the 

or boys would not. have time to take up fresh subjects.. What the curricu- 
um at Sibpur will be has not yet been TT cenitag’. but my desire will be 
not so much the training of raivats in the science of agriculture as the training 
of men who may take charge of wards’ estates and things of that kind in which 
an agricultural training would be of use. 


“1 think I need not detain the Council any longer.” 


THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ACT OF 1885, AMEND- 
MENT BILL. . ¥ 


The Hon'ble Mr. Ristey introduced the Bill to amend the Bengal Local 
Self-Government Act of 1885, and moved that it be read in Council. 


Tho Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Bill was read accordingly. 


Tho How’atn Mr, Ristxy also moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, consisting of the Hon’sin Mr. Wirkins, the Hon’ble Rai Durgagati 
Banerjea, Bahadur, the Hon‘ble Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, and the Mover, * 


The Hon'ble Banu Guru Prosnap Sen moved, as an amendment that 
the Bill be not now referred to a Select Committee, but that it be published in 
the Calcutia Gazette for public information. He said :— 


“On enquiry it will be found that horses and mules are not used for pur- 
poses of agriculture in this Province, an¢, moreover, there is no urgency ip 
regard to this Bill, It may be necessary to have veterinary assistants for the 
treatment of cattle; but it is not yet known whether the veterinary assistants who 
are being trained will be able to treat cattle successfully. In the Statement of 
Objects and Reaséns it is said that the Bill is introduced at the request of the 
ye amie of India. It rane Be that ve are beta a oe out ae mandates 
of su e authority, but the Object and Reasons for this Bill are not clear. _ 
will [ a. useless ph lie on the part of the Local and District Boards which 
they can hardly at the present moment afford. I submit under these circums- 
ces that, before referring the Bill to a Select Committee, the views of the 

ic should beascertained, and when public opinion has been ascertained, it will 
a question for consideration whether there should not be one Consolidation Act, 


ars & 
art 


ke containing the whole law connected with Local Self-Government. At present 


a 






thore are three or"four Local Self-Government Acts: t 
solidated Act, Then there are certain omissions in the law, several 
perbaps of a formal character, but there is one important omission, 
under section 13 of the pian the Maharaja of Darbhanga, the i 
landlord of Bengal, an 








Nawab Absoonoolla of Dacca would not be entitled to 
be elected to Local Boards, As these gentlemen reside within municipal 
limits, they would not be entitled to be elected to any of the Local Boards 
in the districts over which their zémindaries spread. That is an anomaly © 
which ought to be removed. Then as to the power of the Local Government. 
to frame rules. The Act leaves the most important points to be determined, 

by rules, ‘such as the rules for determining disputes relating to elertions. 
aa perfectly certain that wise rules would be framed, but I think that 

-.. that power ought not to be left to the Local Government, Again, if it is 

“intended that the Civil Courts should be ousted of their jurisdiction to take 
“eognizance of these disputes, 1 for one will certainly vote against such a 

- provision Under these circumstances, and as there is no urgency, I submit 
© that the reference to the Select Committee should be postponed and the Bill 

_ should be circulated in order to elicit public opinion upon its provisious.” 


; The Hon’ble Basu SurenpranatH Bawnersee said—“ I certainly think that 
.* a matter like this onght to receive very serious consideration at the hands of the 
public, but ut the same time it does not seem to me necessary to vote against the 
reference of the Bill to a, Select Committee. I desire to pvint out to my 
hon’ble friend, and to those who were members of this Council two years back, 
tat wheu the Drainage Bill was introduced there was considerable difference 
of opinion as to the desirability of the Bill, and it was pressed that before the Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee the opinion of the country upon its provi- 
rions should be ascertained. But we came to a compromise, which, I think, 
worked xdmirably, as 1 think all compromises generally do. lt was agreed 
that the Bill should be referred to a Select Committee, but that the Seleet.Com- 
mittee should be requested to circulate the Bill among the various public bodies 
and associations, and ascertain the sense of the Nee I believe a large 
amount of valuable information was thus collected. ‘Therefore while fully 
eing with my hon’ble friend that public opinion upon the provisions of this 

Bill should be ascertained, it does not seem necessary that for that purpose the 
reference of the Bill to the Select. Committee should be resisted, I hope the 
hon’ble member in charge of the Bill will have no objection to follow this 
course, namely, after referring the Bill to the Select Committee, to for- 
ward it to the various public bodies and associations with a view to the 
submission of their opinions upon its provisions. I cannot agree with my 
hon’ble friend that there is no necessity for this Bill. I think it a matter of 
great ay alas to take steps for the improvement of the breed of cattle, 
horses, &c., but it may be a matter for consideration whether the duty 
of making provision for such a purpose should be thrown on District boards, or 
whether it should not be met out of Provincial Funds. I would like to 
recommended to the hon’ble member in charge of the Bill that some member of 
this Council who represeats District Boards should be put upon the Committee. 


‘The Hon’ble Mr, Risuey said:—“ I trust that the amendment which has 
been moyed will not be accepted by the Council. It is perfectly true that 
there is no urgency in connection with the passing of this Bill, but, on the other 
hand, there is no reason for delaying it. As for the merits, I should have 
thought that if there is any country in the world which welcome a proposal to 
make provision for treating the diseases of animals, it is India, and J am surprised 
that the hon’ble mover of the amendment has taken up a line in opposition to 
the Bill. It is, I think, most desirable that the Bill in the stage in which it 
is at present should be put in the hands of a Select Committee, and that itshould 
be left to them to modify it in the way they think best, and to obtain public _ 
opinion upon it if they think it necessary. That was the course adopted in 
respect of the dprage & Bill, and it certainly answered very well. There is one 
point, however, for which I wish to give dn explanation, namely, the provi- 
~ sion in the Bill relating to the rules to bo framed under tho Act for deciding 
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thought it was settled by law | ro. that. 
Tests section 45 0: ‘the Specie ief Act, 
saved in respect of such matters.” 


The Hon’ble rue Presment said :—“I would suggest that the consideration 
of this motion be postponed to the next meeting. As I have said before, there 
is no intention of these. Bills through, but I wish it to be distinctly 
understood that I am not going to allow this Bill to be extended, nor can 
there be any attempt at consolidation. The Bill is to be kept to the points 
which it now includes.” 


The further consideration of the Motion was accordingly postponed. 


jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
and their jurisdiction is expressly 





THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL ACT, 1884, AMENDMENT BILL. 


The consideration of the following motions was also’ postponed to the 
next sitting of the Council:— 
(1) The Hon’ble Mr. Risley to introduce the Bill to further amend the 
Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, and to move that it be read in 
x Council. 

(2) Also to move that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee consist- 
ing of the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the Hon’ble Rai ye Gati 
Banerjea Bahadur, the Hon'ble Babu Surendranath Benarjee 

and the Mover. 


THE PROTECTION OF MUHAMMADAN PILGRIMS BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron presented the Report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to provide for the protection of Muhammadan pilgrims, 


THE ESTATES PARTITION BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Frxucane moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the partition of estates. He said :— 


“At this late bour and after the prolonged discussion we have had to- 
day, it will be a relief to the Council to hear that 1 do not intend to enter into 
an elaborate statement in pe ge of the introduction of this Bill, or an 
explanation of its Objects and Reasons. I a say in one sentence that the 
chief objects of the Bill are firstly to simplify the machinery and shorten and 
cheapen the procedure for effecting partitions, and secondly, to impose some 
limit on the subdivisions of estates. below which partitions will not be carried 
out by the Collector. I se now to make only a formal motion to ask 
leave to introduce the Bill, and at the next meeting of the Council I shall ask 
leave to have the Bill read in Council, and shall then submit such remarks as I 
may” have to offer, explaining the necessity for the Bill and its Objects and 
Reasons, 


‘The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 11th March, 1896, 


“Carcorm; | F. G. WIGLEY, 
ian ist April, 1896. Offg. Assistant Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 
igen: vt" Legislative Department. 
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hte AL bee. 
MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT,—MEDICAL. 
Darjecting, the 16th April 1896. 


RESOLUTION—No, 2T,M. ; havea 
Reap—. Pe ‘oases ie tle 
Tho Report on the working of the Hden Sanitarium for the year 1895, 9) on) 
". Read also— oa aes 
Tho Report for the year 1894, and the Resolution recorded upon it. : a 
a The following table shows the admissions into the institution during the 


past ten years :— i 


























Patients wes Gan * | 008 278 Sit 836 870 316 856 $70 828 
Relatives and attendants... 120 St 107 122 86 161 cad a 85 73 
——— —|-—— +} ——_—_} 
: Total 303 428 “3 4o2 402 607 ald + 309 S49 420 

















As compared with the figures of the preceding two years, there was an 
increase in 1895 in the number both of patients and of relatives and attendants 
admitted. , 

The following statement compares the number of residents in each class 
during the past four years :— 




















1 
First class 51 51 73 
Intermediate class 52 50 62 
Second class 144 139 740 
Third class 112 109 145 
Total 359 349 ee 








It will be observed that there was a considerable increase, as compared 
~ with the returns of previous years, in every class except the second. 

_ Of the 347 patients treated, 273 were adults (158 males and 115 females) 
and 74 children. ‘This shows an increase over the figures of 1894, in which 
year the number of males, females and children was 149, 106 and 59 respec- 
tively. The total number of patients who epeanien free beds declined from 
30 in 1894 to 20 during the year under review. Of these 16 were received from 
the Calcutta Hospitals, and 4 were admitted by the Sanitarium Committee. But 
besides these, 9 patients were received from the General Hospital under the 
provision made by Government for sending convalescent seamen from Calcutta 
to the Sanitarium against 3 in 1894. The daily average number of 

tients was 34°67 against 45°5 in 1894, but it should be explained that the 
Tigh figure shown for the latter year was caused by the Sanitarium being open 
for an unusually short time, and that the average of 1895 is above that of the 
last few years. ; 
% The average stay of each | sa in the Sanitarium was 23°88 days, against 
30°72 in 1894 and 24:94 in 1893. About 36 percent. of the patients admitted 
. were suffering from diseases, directly or indirectly, of malarial origin, w)ilé”™’ 
_ dyspepsia, diarrhea, and diseases of the liver, and of the respiratory syste, 
were the next most common forms of complaint; 133 ouriiel: eerie of 
which 11 were major and 122 minor, were performed, against 159 in 1894 and 


















ep age 86, 0s compared wih 181 fa 
i j was ‘86, as com with 1:91 in 

and ‘91 in 1893. i ee 
@ total income of the institution fell off from Rs, 34,459-4-4 in 1894 to 
's. 80,483-11-1 during the year under review, the decline being entirely under 
he head of receipts from patients and most marked in the first and third classes. 
the expenditure showed a more than corresponding reduction, amounting to 
Rs. 30,561-11 against Rs, 36,720-2-3 in 1894. The decrease occurred almost 
entirely under the head of “Diet,” the cost of which fell from Rs. 16,890 to 
Rs. 11,740, or from Re. 1-11-6 to Re. 1°6 per head, This is attributed to the smaller 
daily average of patients, to arrangements made by the oy ad Commissioner 
for procuring supplies locally, and to the appointment of a European steward. 
The ge of the year exceeded the income by Rs. 77-16-11, and the 
credit balance was reduced by that amount to meet the deficit, The year closed 
with a credit balance of Rs. 7,738-0-7 against Rs. 7,816-0-6 in 1894. 
_ The free cot for children was occupied during the year under review from 
the 16th April till the 8th October by three children, who derived great benefit 
from their stay. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to learn that the superior establishment 
of the institution performed their duties satisfactorily. His acknowledgments 
are due to the ee Surgeon-Major R. Cobb, and to the Committee of 


Management for the efficient working of the Sanitarium during the year. 





By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


H. H, RISLEY, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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FPO. ee Peat a, « ~a OBE ae a 
‘For’ the week ‘the 20th April, 1896. — its 
Burdwan.—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. Plonghing retarded for want of rain. — 
soiroe in places. Fodder sufficient exospt in’ tuna Katt Conon of eile ood. E 
of common ries averages 16 seers a rupee except in Kalna, where the average is 13 seers. 


Midnapore.—Rainfall nil. Weather hot. in is badly wanted. Soarcit ‘of od 
drinking-water is felt thoughout the Testor skool mf Galdiseus pore 
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four thanas in the Sadar subdivision and from Moigadal and Sutahite in * k. Fodder 
not sufficient in Sadar, Chandrakona, and Daspur. Oommon - sdlling as follows :—— 
Sadar ee des tie 4 HOAs 
Contai | bs soe) QR ORS 
Taluk xe ise be i Pr ouie rt, 
Ghatal pe goat? pra a - Ad to 17 ; 


24-Parganas.—Rainfall nil. ‘Weather hot and dry, No crops on the ground at 


nt. Ploughing ‘retarded for want of rain. Fodder and water insufficient in places. 
Vondition of cattle good. Rice sells at— ‘i ee 
rs. C. 
Radar a wt w+ dbtoag 6 
oy one ase oes 
Basirbat one ped ee PS ear ag 
Diamond Harbour ... ane soe 15 8 7 


Murshidabad.—Rainfall ‘86. Weather hot. More rain wanted. State of boro paddy. 
indigo and mulberry not good. Fodder sufficient. Oommon rice sells at15 seers per rupee. 

Khulna.—Rainfall nil. Weather very hot. Oultivation of aus retarded. —— 
of boro (spring rice) not good. Rain badly wanted. Scarcity of drinking-water in p 
Fodder sufficient. Common rice sells at— 


Srs. c. 
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Dinajpur.—Rainfall ‘88. Weather very hot. West winds. Rain is much wanted 
to expodite the sowing of bhadoi and jute. Common rice sells from 15 to 16 seers per rupee. 
No cattle-disease, No complaint for fodder and water. 


Rangpur.—Rainfall 1:09. Aus and jutestill being sown. The rainfall of the week 
has been boneficial to the crops. Common rice selling at 12 to 15 seers per rupee, Fodder 
and water-supply sufficient. 


Pabna.—Rainfall -42. Weather hot. Rain badly wanted. Paddy and jute being 
sown, Drinking-water is soarce in places. Fodder available. 


Dacca.—Rainfall +12. "Weather excessively hot. Rain is much needed. Jute and 
aus plants suffering. Want of good drinking-water in almost every part of the district. 
Fodder available. Uommon rice sells at 13 seers per rupee. a 


’ Chittagong—No rain. Weather unusually dry and hot. Rain much wanted for 
standing crops and for cultivation of aus, Water and fodder sufficient. Rice sells at 13 seers 
per rupee. 

Patna.—No rain. ~ es and winnowing of rabi crops and weighment of opium 
proceeding. Castor being harvested. Condition of cattle fair. Fodder for cattle sufficient 
throughout the district except green fodder, which is reported scarce in Bihar, where, 
however, dry fodder is available. “Water for cattle diminishing both in Barh and Bihar 
subdivisions. Common rice selling at 20 seers per rupee. 

Gaya.—No rain. Sugarcane and cheena millet doing well. Price of common rice at 
Sadar 16 seers, against an average of 18} seers per rupee. 

Champarau.—No rain. Weather hot, but nights and mornings are rather cool. Land 
‘8 being pre; for bhadoi and aghani. Biskhaiing has commenced in . Com- 
imaon rice at Motihari 174 seers per rupee. Fodder and water for cattle ient. 

Darbhanga.—No rain. West wind prevailing. Rain urgently wanted for early paddy, 
mung, and indigo. Qommon rice selling at 18 seers per rupee. oe 

Bhagalpur.—No rain. Weather dry. Wind irregular, sometimes easterly and some- 
times ain a gh Last two days of the ae rather cool. rsh he bhadoi and aghani crops 
in — Rain urgently needed. Prospects of indigo fair. Fodder getting scarce. 
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fhe hol harvest is now ibe and the outturn is estimated at about 12 annas 
whole Province. The harvesting of spring rico is going on in Orissa. Cattle-diseaso 

is still reported from parts of Midnapore ea from Banka in pur. hero is searcity of . 
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THe chief features of note : eae 
1. Pressure has been in distinct defect, the usual deficiency varying from 0-08" to. 


* 2. The meen tem; for the month has been in excess by from about 3° to 4°. 
Phis excess has been larger in the case of the day than the night temperatures, for the . 
maximum temperatures at many stations haye been from 5° to 6° in excess. atitel aie 

3. Humidity has generally been very decidedly below the normal. In the case of 
cloud proportion the majority of stations report that the sky has been less clouded than usual, 
but the variation from the normal standard is not large. Ceuae 

4. Fairly steady westerly and south-westerly winds have pects at the great majority 
of stations, practically throughout the month. Ata few of the north-eastern and eastern 


stations light. to moderate easterly and south-e winds have been reported. nee 
5. Tainfall has been unusually scanty out the month. Practically no rain at 


all has fallen in Chota Nagpur, Bihar and North Bengal, and a few oi local showers 
have fallen in South-West al. Orissa has received an average fall of 0°53 inch, which is, 
however, only half the usual fall in March, and the only average fall exceeding oné inch has 
been in Kast Bengal which has received: 1°22 inches, which is again only about 42 per cent. 
of the normal amount. , 

6. No storms.of any great importance have advanced towards Bengal from Upper India, 
and there have been no storms generating inthe Bay. Hence the only disturbances ‘in 
the weather have been local storms of the nature of thunderstorms, nor’-westers, &o., which 
also in the majority of cases have brought very little rain. ’ 

The close. of February had been characterised b. abnormally high temperature, but 
weather was fine in all distrieté, On the Ist of March tho ate avn over Bengal were 
remarkably small, but temperature was falling rather briskly, weather was. fine with almost 
cloudless skies, and winds were usually light, being more or less westerly over’ the western 
half of the By 08, and more or Jess easterly over the eastern. half. On the 2nd a moderate 
to brisk fall of pressure had occurred, and pressure became in defect by amounts ranging, up 
to about a tenth of an inch at some of the northern stations ; tem re on this day was 
generally rising, and weather remained fine, No practical change'in the weather took place 
on the drd, except that a rather brisk fall of temperature was occurring. On the 4th a 
moderate increase of pressure was recorded over a large part of the province, specially in the 
northern districts, mh 


hence the low pressure area over Bengal had y filled up. In 


iB there was practically no chenge in: the weather except. that again a low pressure area 


slowly developed up till the Eth. on. which day it was strongly pronoun and’ iuto 
this low pressure area strong moist southerly winds were blowing from the head the Bay. 

This was causing a certain amount.of interaction betweén the hot, dry north-westerly winds 
blowing in the interior of the province and the moist winds blowing from the Bay, and as the 
usual result of sich interaction, a series of small local storms or nor’-westers oc and on 
the 8th several local rain showers, were rej tted from various stations, On the 9th and 10th. 
pressure had fallen slowly at, almost all stations, and it became in defeot by. amounts” ranging: 
up to 0°16” in the north of the province, and this. was,again followed by the formation 


local storms, and a: /many stations a) reported showers of rain on the 10th and 


DD) 
morning of the 11th, Qn the 1th the depression’ over Bengal. still existed, but as 
pressure was rising, it was less pronounced than before, though again a few. local storms with 
rain ocourred. On the 12th conditions were rather less! disturbed, and fine settled weather 
began to set in, but on the 18th a rapid fall of oe! 


urred, and conditions were again 
disturbed, and. a. few local storms rain oceurred, though the amounts of rain brought 


On the 15th and 16th pressure had risen over Bengal, and the low pressure area had 
almost filled up. eather. was hence becoming more settled, and n: ly winds were 
appearing over a large part of Bengal, while the rain showers almost ceased: On the 17th 

increase of: 1 had ceased, and a fall had commenced, so that ‘© was aga D 
becoming low, while more or less southerly winds were-setting in over Bengal. 
was, however, reported in Bengal on the morni ‘ h 
were quite unimportant, but on the 19th a brisk to rather rapid fall of pressure occurred, and 
again a defect of considerably more than a tenth of an inch was re at several stations. 

brisk increase of temperature also, accompanied the formation of the low area, and 
southerly winds wore again blowing from the Pay inte the province and on this day a few 
local showers were re dat the eastern stations owing to the interaction of the moist 
southerly winds with the dry land winds. On the 20th pressure again decreased” 
in Gatpct by ee eee up to a ree hid an inch in North Bihar, errigacat op 
distinct barom depression existed over } Rather strong therly winds 
blew at the head of the Bay, bringing | jeapthmatie’ eandiaild of Hip reign atu 
also generally rose,.and became in d ae and conditions existed in | 


disturbed 
_ inches of rain f On the 2lst a bine to rapid aeeaal vcs uring Ww 2°63 


f occurred, but it 
_ pwas still in, lange defect in the northern stations, where it more than a tenth of an inch 
below the. death, Temperature; on | ia ‘had, confiohed jnaaban ih 
about 8° to 5°. Winds on this day usually varied between westerly and sc 
only a tow lightalese} showpty went . : 





ee Me RIE ag er 






ad ¢ nef) ; > a shower 

bad | risen, and pressure had become in excess ; 
, Oren rather bese excess, the variation 
ations. Fine settled weather, howover, prevailed over 
of om t pressure was falling in the east of the province and rising 
the western stati while temperature had risen again in almost all districts. Oonditious 
however, become very slightly disturbed, and one or two local storms with rain were 
On the 25th again the pressure changes over Benge were rather irrogular, point- 
inu slightly disturbed conditions, one or two stations reported 
th rain, At the great majority of stations temperature had fallen rather 
rise of pressure followed on the 26th, and an excess ranging up to more 
h of an inch at the western stations was recorded. ‘Local storms ceased, and 
settled; temperature, on the other hand, again commenced to increase 
ly. Rather strong westerly winds also set io, piving very low humidities, and at 8 a M. 
- on this date humidities of only about 29 per cent. the possible amount were recorded at 
some of the Chota Nagpur stations. On the 27th the pressure changes were variable, as 
was rising in the north and falling in the south of the province, and pressure 
in excess by amounts’ ranging up to more than‘a tenth of an inch at many of the 
northern stations, and this distribution: give strong dry westerly winds over a 
capatderahle part. of the province. These hot, dry westerly winds also give a general excess 
of day temperature over the province, the excess at many. stations ranging from 4° to 8°. On 
the Bath a brisk to rather rapid fall of cc occurred, but. it was still considerably in 
exooss of the normal. On the 29th of March a brisk to rather rapid fall of pressure 
occurred over Bengal, and a smiill to moderate defect was established. Winds were about 
‘normal in direction, and skies were usually almost’ éloudless, and weather was fine and settléd. 
In the caso of the day temperatures excess amounts ranging in many cases up to 8° and 9° 
were regi while the excess in the night temperatures was usually about 2° or 3°. 
On the a further. brisk fall of pressure occurred, and: a:small centre: of depression. 
a to. be Sepsloging and conditions became somewhat disturbed, and a few, local showers 
sepeen in North Bengal and in the adjacent hills. A further increase of temperature 
also ocourred at many stations on this day. On the 3lst the pressure changes were rather 
variable, and was still relatively low in West Bengal; temperature had generally 
fallen, local storms were reported at some of the northern and eastern stations, and 

Silchar received 1°61 inches during a thunderstorm with hail. 

‘Pressure.—One of the chief features in the meteorology of the month as described above 
has been the continuance of low pressure, on many days amounting to a depression, over 
Bengal for the greater part of the month. Hence the mean pressure for March has been 
in defect at most stations by from about 0:04” to 0:05". In Assam the defect has averaged 

4", 
i Temperature-—A second very prominent abnormal feature in the meteorology of March 
has been the exceedingly high temperature which has been recorded. The aver day 
temperatures have been from 4° to 6° in excess and the night temperature about 2° 
in excess of the normal, and the mean from about 2° to 5° in excess. 

The following table shows the variation of temperature from the normal, week by week, 
for the month at nine typical stations in different districts of the province :— 
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Matxorotocican doesn Brnean, A. Pevizr, By 3 
The 21st April 1896, Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Bengak, 
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1083) 8:9) 528 | 80-4 | 1068) 25:8/ 81-0 | 801] -904| 762| ¢9 |ssWana Wsw | 253 | Hagy, 
1519) 28} —-697 | 89:0 | 1026! 21-8 | 80°8| 705 | «882! 75-4| 67 |ssw | 167] ,, | Haxy, 
M45) 98) +598) 881 | 968] 152 81-1 | 81:0! es! 782 | 73 | ssw «-| 201] ,, | Chiefly cloudy, +, 
165%)" 7-2) °035 | 80-4 |1026| 944 | 7e-2| 742! -c18| 669 | 52 | SSW and NNW | 110 » | Clear, 
a mean pressure of Mae et days “ing ove eos sso 29°596 4 
average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 ears, Surveyor- 
General’s Office ie ped ges J ove id eee 29°746 
H 
The total number of hours of bright sunshine nel ods oS 44 ; 
The maximum possible number of hours of sunshine eee eh 88:4 Ma | 
The mean temperature of the seven days eos oor cos 88:5 as 
The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor. ran 
General’s Office *s0 Vi lees see tee oo 85:0 
The extreme variation of temperature... see ove toe 28°6 
‘The maximum temperature ... ae eee oes eee 106°8 
Mi , 
The highest velocity of the wind in one hour ove one aes 20° 
ye * 
The mean relative humidity .., & 


The average relative humidity of the vorresponding iod foe 24 years, 
Surveyor-General’s Office ia eis a oa ae 69 og 


The total fall of rain from 12th to 18th April 1896 ... eee eve Nil : 
The eae fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s “ 

oe ony ios sce ces eee 0-23 * ‘ 
The total fall from 1st January to 18th April 1896 ... 0°20 4 


‘The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, Surveyor-General’s 
Office ase toe owe aa one 3°56 
mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the Barograph and 
a wey minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registeri iy 
thermometers are verified and the readings have been corrected to a standard constructed and verified at the 
Kew Observatory. ‘hey are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides and are suspended four fect 
| &bove the d, : 


j The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those of the standard Newman’s No. 86, 
formerly at the Surveyor-General’s Office. ; : og 
The etric elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tablos computed in — | 
- the wrological Office, and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formula. ; 
| Zhe directions and the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckley’s anemograph. 
_ The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 


t, thunder, <, lightning, yf, hot wind. 


“Marvonotoatoat Orricr, Govr. or Invi, O. Lrrrrr, ‘ 
— Caloutta, the 20th April 1896, For Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of Indial 
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RAINFALL OBSER’ 





E) BENG » FOR 
18m OF APRIL 1600. 


fe uousually strongly pronounced hot-weather conditions which were a prominent 


Sent) 


_ feature during the previous week have remained an equally prominent feature in the week 


now under review. On the 12th of April the barometric changes were small, and the low 


ssure area, which had previously existed over Bengal, continued rather strongly developed; _ 
rature bad again generally risen, and in many cases the day or maximum temperatures _ 


were from 6° to 10° in excess of the normal. Weather continued fine in all districts, 


except perhaps in the east and noith of the province, where a few local showers were. 
re; In Assam also rather heavy rain fell. On the 13th, 14th and 15th instants — 
pve fell, the decrease being rapid on the 14th and 15th, and pressure became 


n defect by amounts ranging up to nearly a quarter of an inch in “parts of Central 
Bengal, while the general defect equalled a fifth of an inch. With this distribution 


ENDING 8 a.., SATURDAY, 





of pressure local storms with rain became much more numerous than before, and many > 


stations in East and North Bengal at. this time received moderate rain, In addition, 
too, with this distribution of pressure, hot, dry westerly and north-westerly winds swept in 
over South-West Bengal from the western districts of the province, and hence exceptionally 
high temperatures were recorded at many stations, Indeed, on the afternoon of the 15th, 


the highest temperature on record in Calcutta was registered at the Chowringhee Observatory, — 


when 109:2° was recorded. The highest temperature hitherto registered in Calcutta since 


systematic observations have been taken by the Meteorological Department was 108°4° on the 4 


afternoon of May 20th, 1895. On the 16th the barometer began to rise over Bengal, and 
the low pressure area was slowly filling up; a slight deorease of pressure, however, occurred on 
the 17th, but this was followed by an exceedingly rapid rise on the 18th, the increase on this 
day equalling 0:15" at some of the western stations. Hence the low pressure area was on this 


day rapidly disappearing, but still pressure was in defect over the whole province, the defect — 


ranging from about 0°12” at the eastern stations to about 0-02” in the west of the province. 
The abnormsl conditions of high temperature were, however, muintaiued up till the close of the 
week, ‘or on the 18th, or the last day of the week, the mean temperature of the rovince 
was still usually from 5° to 8° above the normal, Weather hence remained fine in all except 
the eastern and northern districts, where a few unimportant local showers continued to occur. 

Pressure-—The mean pressure for the week has been largely below the normal in all 
districts, and the defect has usually equalled from 0:13” to 0:15", 

Temperature.—The awerage mean temperature for the whole province has again been 
very high and been 4°2° in excess of the normal. ; 

The actual temperatures registered in the province during the week, and the variations 
from their normal values, are, however, best seen in the table below, where the average 
temperature data for nine selected stations in different districts of the province are given, 
Temperatures, it will be seen, have been unusually high both in the case of the days and the 
nights :— ‘ 


Table showing the excess or defeot of the actual mean temperature from the normal for the week 
ending Saturday, the 18th April 1896. 
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_ Rainfall—An avorage fall of nearly half an inch has been recorded in East and North 
“i al, but elsewhere rainfall has bees practically absent. In the case of the smaller 


u 


t the following have been the heaviest falis:—South Lushai Hills, 1-84 inches; 
| Gooch Behar, 1-20 inches ; Faridpur, 1-11 inches ; and Rangpur, 105 inches. | 4 





* Daltonganj not included. 


_Mureonovoorcan Orricr, Benoat, A. Pzpirr, 
Se The 21st April 1896. . Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of Benyai. 
em 
Be 
Be Resaite of the Barometrical and Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteoro. 









a Office, Chowringhee, from 12th to 18:h April 1896, 
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The mean 10 a.m, pressure of the seven days 


‘The mean temperature of the seven days Ay 434 eee ois 
‘The extreme varintion of temperature ale sas van 30:4 -! 
‘The maximum temperature te0 bee ira goes wy, 109-2 oe 
Mbe mean 10 a.a. relative pen Pea a ssa Ei 
“The total fall of rain from 12th to ath April 1896.7 Sass 
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' ya y “aey INDIAN RATLWAT?? 
Approximate Return of Traffic for the week ended 4th April 1896, on 1,698'79 miles open. 
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EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. i 
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Cahier eernine? Total 
estimated), | earnings. 
Numverat| Coucning | Wests | poosips Conia a ro 
Re, A. P. Mops. 8. Re. a P. Re. a. ® Rs. A. r, | 
oy 382,461* 3,01,574 1 0 98,88,004 0 | 7,501,218 3 0) 17,468 0 0 | 11,90,255 13 0 81,196 

way ase eens 2213 6 asenes 2 3 4 ws 8 605 5 1 seeeee Pipes ~— 
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iy ‘a Approximate Return of Lrofic for the week ended 4th April 1896, on 22°23 miles open. 
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* DELHI-UMBALLA-KALKA RAILWAY. 
Approrimate Return of Traffic for the week ended 4th April 1896, on 161-40 miles open. 
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Approximate Return of Traffic and Mileage for the week ended 11th April 1896, on 86 miles open, . 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892. 





- _ The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 11th April, 
1896. ' 


Present: 


The Hon’ble Sim Atexanprr Mackenzin, K.C.8.1, Lieutenant-Governor -of 
Bengal, presiding. 
The Hon’ble Sir Cartes Paur, k.c.Le., Advocate-General, 
The Hon’ble H. J. S. Corton, o.8.1. 
The Hon’ble W. H. Groey. 
The Hon’ble C. A. Witxins. 
The Hon'ble C, E. Buckianp, .1.5. 
The Hon’ble ©. W. Boron, 
The Hon’ble H. H. Risuey, ¢.1.2, 
The Hon’ble M. Fryvcane. me 
The Hon'ble Rat Durca Garr Banersea Bawavor, 0.1.E, 
The Hon’ble Nawaz Syrup Ameer Hossem, c.1.5. 
The Hon’ble Sugenprayara BaNeRJer, 
The Hon’ble J. G@. Womack, 
The Hon’ble Mautvi1 Munamamap Yusor Kaan Banapur, 
The Hon’ble A. M. Boss. 
‘The Hon’ble Rat Esoan Cuunpra Mrrrra Banapur. 
__ The Hon’ble Gurv Prosnap Sen, 
The Hon’ble W. B. Guapsronr, 
The Hon’ble M. S. Das. 






NEW MEMBER. “4 1 as shih 
The Hon'ble Mr. W. H, Grummer took his seat in Council. 


PROCEDURE IN BUDGET DEBATES, % 


The Hon'ble rue Presmpent said: —“I find that my remarks at the opening 
of our last sitting have been in some quarters misconstrued, I have been 
represented as introducing the closure a the guillotine, abolishing interpella- 
tions, and Ido 1ot know what beside. It seems difficult to say anything 
now-a-days whicl: some one will not contrive to twist, but I] wish to say emphati- 
cally that all this criticism is very unintelligent and altogether wide of the 
mark. I expressed a strong opinion as to the most convenient form of Budget 
debates. I raised no objection whatever to demands for information about 
the Budget: quite the contrary. Hon'ble Members have full liberty to 
pass any criticisms on it and ask any questions they please about it in the 
course of their speeches, aud if they want information before the debate 
for the purpose of their speeches we shall always be ready to give it. What 
I objected to was the double-barrelled process of putting a string of formal 
interpellations first, and then repeating the essence of them in long speeches 
afterwards. It must be remembered also that by the rules no discussion 
can be permitted in respect of any answer to a formal interpellation, so 
that Hon’ble Members, by putting these in respect of the Budget, are really, 
on a strict construction of the rules, shutting their own mouths, and the 
effect of my suggestion was in fact to widen and not to narrow the scope of 
debate. The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee explained in his very effective 
Bpeech, to which I listened with much interest, that he asked the questions 
because the Budget did not go into sufficient detail, He did not, however, 
I think, utilise the answers in this speech. The Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad 
Sen elicited quite as much information by the queries embodied in his speech, 
and we had the benefit of a shrewd running criticism on the points taken. 

I hold therefore to my view that the procedure of the Supreme Council is from 
every point of view the best—best as saving the time of the Council, and best as 
giving more scope and substance to the actual debate, I shall see whether the 
form of the Budget can be improved in future years, but I repeat that 
Hon'ble Membors can always get full information regarding it if they apply for 
it, and that the right of interpolation is in no sort of way aff y my 
suggestion as to the form of the Budget debate.” 


WASTE LANDS IN THE SUNDERBANS, 
The Hon’ble Basu SurenpranatH Bayersee asked— 


(a) Will the Government be pleased to state the quantity of land in the 
Sunderbans held under the old rules of 1853, the quantity. of land taken up 
under the new rules of 1879, and land not yet taken up? 


(6) Hus any land been taken up in the 24-Parganas: Sunderbans under the 
new rules of 1879, beyond the outer line of the lands taken up under the old 
rules of 1853? Is not the case different in this respeet with the Khulna Sunder- 
bans? Have they not the advantage of sweet-water channels running through 
them ? 

(c) Will the Government be pleased to. consider whether it would not be 
expedient to revive the rules of 1858 repealed in 1879, or to offer other sufficient 
he peuath for the reclamation of waste lands in the district of the 24-Parganas 
Sunderbans; and whether-such reclamation was not desirable for increasing the 


food-supply of the country and its revenue, and for removing unhealthy swam: 
from the pepe ae of Calcutta? ‘ Pt 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bonron replied :— “ 


‘‘(a) The area of lands held under the Rules of 1879 is 119,279 acres, but 
the area held under the Rules of 1853 cannot be exactly stated, Tho‘ area 


of grant under the Rules of 1830, eventually commuted to grants under the 






Rules of 1853, and of grants under the Rules of 1853 is reported to be 495 
acres, Inthe Backergunge and 24-Parganas Sunderbans the estimated 0.4 
rte taken up for. cultivation is 597,395 acres. In Khulna no latid is 

ilable. The Sunderbans outside the grants already made in that district 
ane Reserved Forest, 


“(d) The lands in the 24-Parganas Sunderbans taken up under the rules of 
1879 are intermingled with lands taken up under the rules of 1853. There is 
no boun line dividing the lands granted under the two sets of rules, Some 
portions of the Khulna Sunderbans have the advantage of sweet water at 
certain times of the year. 

“«(c) The rules of 185% were found to cause hardship to grantees, as the 
clearance conditions were too stringent. The rules of 1879 relaxed these 
conditions greatly. They have been found to work more satisfactorily than the 
older rules, and offer, in the opinion of Government, sufficient inducement to 
honest enterprise. There are no unreclaimed Sunderbans swamps within 25 
miles of Calcutta.” 


THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ACT OF 1885, 
AMENDMENT BILL, 


The Hon’ble Mr. Risuey moved that the Bill to amend the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885 be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the Hon’ble Rai 
Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the 
Hon’ble Rai Eshan Ohundra Mittra Bahadur, and the Mover, with instructions 
to report in three months. He said:— 

‘'In putting forward this motion, I may explain very briefly, in addition 
to what I said in asking for leave to introduce the Bill, that this Bill is essenti- 
ally an enabling measure. It is not a com elling measure in any sense of the 
word. It is introduced to enable District Vente to do legally what they are 
now doing without the sanction of the law, and what the lave expressed their 
wish to do when the question was referred to them. In the statement of the 
Seep of District Boards, I find that a very large majority of the District 

oards have expressed a desire to be vested ‘with the powers proposed by this 
Bill. For instance, many of them want to send pupils to the Vetermary 
School at Belgachia, others propose to emplo veterinary assistants, and the 
District Board of Patna has actually sent a Behari student to the Veterina 
School at Belgachia. These are samples of the views of the District Hodeds 
themselves, which it would be tedious to read out at length. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that they do not know their own minds, nor is 
there any suggestion that the money proposed to be expended upon the” 
obtaining of veterinary assistance will te diverted from other proper purposes. 
There is no intention whatever of imposing this expenditure upon the Road 
Cess Fund. It is a thoroughly legitimate expenditure from District Funds, 
and it will be met from those funds which lie outside the Road Cess receipts 
of the Boards. In 1887, certain heads of income and expenditure were 
transferred by the Government to District Boards—education, pounds, medical 
and ferries. ‘Taking the 24-Parganas as a typical instance, 1 find that under 
these heads the receipts amounted to Rs. 21,798, and at the same time the 
charges amounted to Rs, 41,015. 

“The deficit was made up by a grant from Provincial Funds. In fact 
im respect of these heads of expenditure District Boards are dealt with in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Provincial Government is dealt with by the Im- 

rial Government in the periodical contracts which are made. “There has 
eh steady improvement in the receipts under these heads, and the Government 
has pledged itself never to reduce the grant, and they have not done so, 
Under certain heads, notably pounds and ferries, the receipts are constantly 
i ing, and will no doubt continue to improve under good management. 
Dakine Cont collectively, these heads of réceipt afford in the average a 
' fairincome. Some Boards have a smaller income than others; Boards who 
have aconsiderable surplus have expressed their intention to employ veteri- 

nary assistants, I explained further that the scheme to which this Bill has 





















reference forms part of a large and comprehensive scheme for intro 

ing presen treatment throughout India. It is proposed to establish 
what may be described as a veterinary service with two grades of employ: 
one consisting of veterinary assistants whose training would be almost enti 
practical and who would get a my Rs, 20, Rs, 30 and Rs, 40 a month, wit 
certain extra allowances; and above them would be what are called senior 
veteri assistants who would get Rs, 100, Rs. 1385 and Rs, 175. So that 
you would have under the head of the Veteri Department two services 
more or less analogous to the Civil Hospital Assistants and called Assistant 
Surgeons. By this scheme not only will there be efficient provision made 
for the treatment of cattle, but we will also open out a useful and fairly 
remunerative career to educated young men. 

“There seems to be some misapprehension in certain quarters with regard 
to the scope of this Bill, and I am afraid the use of the word ‘veterinary’ is 
answerable for it, It seems to be supposed that the term includes only horses. 
In point of fact it means draught cattle of all sorts, and is always used to> 
include domesticated animals of all kinds. The scope of the school course 
_ furnishes a most complete answer to the objections to which this misapprehen- 
sion has given rise; for a prominent place is given in the curriculum to 
bovine alleles and surgery. Indeed, the very first year’s treatment includes 

ractical instruction in the handling of horses and cattle, the second year 
banc occupied in the study of medicine and surgery and the special diseases 
of sheep, dogs, elephants, &c., so that the course is an extremely comprehensive 
one, 

“Tt is proposed that the Select Committee shall meet today after the 

roceedings of this Council terminate, that the provisions of the Bill will then 
bo discussed, and that the Bill shall afterwards be circulated for the opinions 
of District Boards and others, and those opinions will no doubt be received in 
time to enable them to be laid before the Select Committee when it meets 

ain in July. This course will, I believe, bring about a thorough discussion 
of all questions connected with this Bill.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Guru Prosap Sun said:—‘‘I hope I shall be 
excused for referring to a small bit of ancient history in connection with this 
Bill. My excuse is than this ancient history does not run beyond the memory 
of man, and in it some of the Hon’ble Members who are sssotibled here 
did take an active part. I refer to the Cattle Commission of 1871. That 
Commission found that the conditions which brought on the cattle diseases 
in this country and their deterioration were want of fodder and bad 
fodder, the want of water and bad water, bad housing and bad herding. 
According to a statement submitted to the Cattle Commission by one of the 
Hon’ble Members here—the Chief Secretary—the number of cattle in this 
country is about three-fourths of the population in our villages, that is to say, 
for about 100 inhabitants we have 75 heads of cattle. Therefore to cope with 
such a state of things is a formidable matter for which the powers and resources 
of our District Boards are not equal.’ The work, I submit, is from its magni- 
tude one of an Imperial character. 

I am glad to be assured that no part of the Road Cess Fund is to be 
applied towards it. I also hope that this opportunity will be taken to remedy 
some of the real defects which have been found, in the Local Self-Government 
As, zegerding ioe Sepehinn sad cine notions. With these remarks, I am 

course of the extension of power which it is proposed by this Bi 
to give to Boards,” ah f mt 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL ACT, 1884, AMENDMENT BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Riser also introduced the Bill to further amend the 
Bengal Municipal Act, 1884, and moved that it be read in Council, 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
The Bill was read accordingly. 
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Risley also applied to the President to suspend the Rules 
the purpose of moving that the Bill be referred to a Select 








“The Hon'ble the Prustpenr having declared the Rules suspended— 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ristry moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Mr. Wilkins, the 
Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati eam te Bahadur, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee, Hon’ble Babu Guru Proshad Sen, and the Mover, with instructions to 
report in three months. 


The Hon’ble Basu Guru Prosnap Sey'said :—“ Before I read this Bill I was 
under the impression that the posed amendment of section 15 of the Munici- 
I Act was only of a formal c aracter, but I find on reading the Bill as it has 

nm drafted, that a considerable change in the law is intended. Under the 


law as it stands. the power of Voting is conferred upon: three classes of persons : 


persons who are members of a joint undivided family one of whom pay a rate. 
of Rs. 3 per aunum, and who is in receipt of a salary of Rs. 50 or more; 2ndly 
tsons who are employed under a registered company paying more than 
- 100 a year as rates to the muncipality, and who are in receipt of a salary of 
Rs. 50 or more; 3rdly persons who are in receipt of a salary of Rs, 50 or more 
and who occupy holdings paying rates to the amount of Rs. 3 or more. But as 
this Bill has been drafted, the suitrage appears to be taken away from the Ist and 
2nd of these three classes of voters, tS it has only retained class 3 in a very 
restricted form. I do not know whether it is really intended to take away from 
these large classes of men the right to vote. If that be the intention, I shall be: 
glad to hear what reason there is for doing so. The Bill does not propose to 
remove the real defect which exists in section 15of the Act. Under the rules the 
suffrage has been extended to persons who pay rates to the amount of Rs, 1-8, 
but under the Act the right of voting is not given to those who pay less than 
Rs. 3. The rule has been in existence for some years, and I would ‘be the last 
person to propose a change in the rule, considering that it will take away the 
er of voting where it now exists, I therefore propose that the law 
should be brought into conformity with the rule and the practice. Then, there ig 
another point, namely, the introduction of a rule empowering persons occupying 


_ houses for which they pay rent to the amount of Rs. 20 per annum to vote. T do 


uot find any justification in the law for such a rule. But the rule hasbeen in force 
for years now, and it will be very hard to take away the power which has been 
conferred, ‘Therefore, in this matter, too, the Act should be amended so as to be 
brought into conformity with the rule. There is another defect in the 
Municipal Act, and advantage should be taken of the present opportunity 
to remove that defect, namely, that practically no power has been conferred 
on any person connected with the Munici ality to abate a nuisance, and neither 
a conn Commissioner nor their Chalten or Vice-Chairman, nor any 
responsible officer of the Municipality. can arrest an’ offender even if the 
nuisance is committed before his own eyes. This is a matter which ought 
to be considered.” 


The Hon’ble Basu Surenpranara Banwerser ‘said :— I have to make a 
tew remarks with reference to what has fallen from my hon’ble friend who has 
just spoken, First, with reference to pert parr not having’ the power to 
arrest persons committing nuisances, That di i 
met in the Municipality with which I ha pen to be connected—by requesting 
the District Magistrate to invest our Sub-Overseer with the power of arrest, 
This power has been conferred upon the Sub-Overseer with the result that we 
now find no difficulty whatever im the matter, and if this has been done in one 
case, it can be done in others, and it is a difficulty which ean be obviated by 
executive order, 

“I understood the Hon’ble Mr. Risley to say that the object of this Bill 
is to introduce into the electorate a class-of men who do not now enjoy the 
right of voting, namely, the numerous and intelligent class of occupiers 





of holdings who are in the receipt of salaries of not Jess than Rs, 50 a month, 
That, I believe, to be the object of the Bill, and as far as that particular 
object is concerned, I am perfectly certain that every member of this Council 
will sympathise with it. Ido not see in the Bill any intention to disfranchise 
those who have now a right to vote. But if the draft Bill in the smallest degree 
tends to deprive any section of the community of this right, I am quite sure the 
Hon’ble Mr, Risley will modify the Bill and curtail or enlarge it as may be 
necessary. Tho object of the Bill is one which commends itself to every one 
who has the principles of Local Self-Government at heart. There are Ry dee 
number of people who reside in our municipalities, who possess a high degree 
of intelligence, and ought to be included in the franchise, but, under the existing 
law, they are not entitled to vote, and what is proposed is, I think, an amend- 
ment to which nobody can object. : 

“ As regards the other provision to which my hon’ble friend has referred, 
namely, that whereas in most of our municipalities the rating qualification 
is Re. 1-8, the rating qualification in the Municipal Act is Rs. 8, I think it 
would be an altogether retrograde step to disqualify a large number of 

ple who have been enjoying the franchise for some years under rules which 
avo been framed under, and which are believed to be in keeping with, 
the terms of the Act. It may be a question as to whether the Act and the rules 
are in accord, but whatever the case may be, I have no hesitation in saying 
that any attempt to disturb the existing practice which would disfranchise a 
large number of people by making the rules conform to what may be deemed 
to be the strict leat of the law, would create grave dissatisfaction and would 
be regarded as altogether a retrograde measure.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Ristry said:—‘ There seems to be some misconception on 
the part of the Hon’ble Member who spoke first as to the law on the subject. 
I will take the points raised by the Hon’ble Member, as far asI have 
able to follow him, in the order in which they were mentioned. First, as to the 
amendment of section 15 (clause 3). I explained ona former occasion that the 
great difficulty which has been experienced is due to defective drafting, owing 
to which it is impossible to know what the clausemeans. It has really.no 
meaning whatever. But although the clause has no meaning, it is obvious that 
it had an intention, and that intention is a reasonable one, namely, to confer the 
franchise on the large and respectable class of gee who draw salaries of 
Rs. 50 a month or more, and the idea isthat such persons are proper persons 
to exercise the power of voting. That is the intention of the law, and, as 
I understand it, that intention will be completely carried out by this Bill. As 
to the alleged inconsistency between the Act and the rules which have been 
framed under the Act, section 15 (clause 1) provides that every male person 
who, during the year preceding an election, has paid in respect of the 
rates sa under the Acta sum of not less than Rs. 3 shall be entitled to 
yote, That means that every one who pays rates to the extent of Rs. 3 shall 
have a vote. But the earlier part of the section empowers the Government 
to lay down such rules not inconsistent with the Act as it may think fit in 

~ respect of the qualification required to enable a person to vote. While the 
Act then prescribes a qualification of Rs. 3, the rules passed by the Govern- 
ment, which have been in force since the commencement of the Act, prescribe 
that every one who pays rates to the extent of Re. 1-8 shall have a vote; so 
that the rule reduces the qualification far below what is laid down in the Act. 

“The rules further introduce—I speak from memory—what I may call a 
Rs, 20 lodger franchise. The object of this rule is to provide that all persons 
who, during the municipal year immediately preceding the election, have paid 
not less than Rs. 20 as rent of a holding assessed to the rate on annual 

value, shall be entitled to vote. The object is to extend the franchise to 
certain classes who would not get it under the other qualifications in the rules. 

“The hon’ble gentleman’s second point is that municipalities have no power 
to deal effectively with nuisances, the reason being that persons found commit- 
ting nuisances cannot be arrested on the spot, and they therefore escape punish- 
ment. This isa question which was carefully considered by the Select Com: 
mittee, and a clause was added to section 365 of the Act for the express purpose 






of dealing with cases of this kind, and that provision wo have been told is now 
in force in the <a over which my honourable friend Babu Surendranath 
Banerjee presides, and I understand that it works well.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 
THE PROTECTION OF MUHAMMADAN PILGRIMS BILL. 


The Hon’ble Mr, Corron moved that the pepost of the Select Committee : 


on the Bill to provide for the protection of Muhammadan Pilgrims be taken 
into consideration in order to the settlement of the clauses of the Bill, and that 
the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Select 
Committee. He said:— 

“I need trouble the Council with a very few observations on this 
occasion. The Bill, the Council are aware, is based on the Act for the protec+ 
tion of Muhammadan pilgrims, which is in foree in Bombay and Kurrachee, 
and when it was first presented to you it proceeded on the identical lines of the 
Bombay Act. In Select Committee it has been redrafted to a considerable 


extent, but the ee of the cree & Act has been adhered to, The Bill 
e 


has been so modified as to enable it to be extended more easily to other places 
than Calcutta; it therefore no longer bears the title of a Bill for the protection 
of Muhammadan pilgrims in Calcutta. It is a Bill which is adapted to Calcutta 
and to any other station or port in the Presidency of Bengal in which it 
may be enforced. Then the Select Committee were at some pains to define 
the word ‘Calcutta.’ The area within which the law will be in force now 
comprises ‘Calcutta,’ as it is defined in the Calcutta Municipal Consoli- 
dation Act, and includes the port of Calcutta, an extension which is ve 
necessary in order to enable the Protector of Pilgrims under the Bill to 
exercise the functions with which the law invests him. The Select Com- 
mittee also revised the penalties provided under the Act. The Bombay 
Act authorises the imposition of a fine amounting to a maximum of 
Rs. 500 for any of the offences enumerated in the Act. It appeared to the 
Select Committee that this maximum of Rs. 500 was higher than the circum- 
stances of the case practically require, and they unanimously agreed that a 
maximum fine of Rs, 200 would be sufficient to meet any case which would be 
likely to arise under this Bill. The maximum has been reduced therefore from 
Rs. 500 to Rs, 200. We have also authorised the Local Government to make 
rules to regulate the grants of licenses and to prescribe the conditions to be 
entered in such licenses, This is a provision which finds no place in the 
Bombay Act, but it has been deemed expedient that the power should be 
in the hands of the Local Government. The licenses themselves will 
granted by the Commissioner of Police. The Local Government will make 
rules to regulate the grant of the licenses, but the effective administration of 
the Act is left in the hands of the Commissioner of Police, by whom the licenses 
will be distributed. There is one important suggestion which the Select Com- 
mittee considered, but which is not referred to in the Committee's report. 
1t was proposed that the pilgrim brokers should be limited to Muhammadans, in 
the same way as we provide in the Bill that the Protector of Pilgrims shall be a 
Muhammadan. But we considered it better to impose no restriction in regard 
to brokers. Ordinarily no doubt the brokers will be Muhammadans, It .is 
difficult to conceive any other class of persons coming forward to act as 
brokers for the convenience of their co-religionists. But occasionally, as was 
done in the case of Messrs. Cook and Son, a European firm may come forward 
and establish itself as brokers under the Act in a large way. And although 
Mesars. Cook were in the habit of em loying Muhammadan servants to 
carry out their business in connection with the Act, they were undoubtedly 
brokers within the meaning of the law; and as at any future time either Messrs, 
and Son or some other firm may be appointed for Calcutta, it was thought 
inexpedient to exclude such firms or other persons, and therefore there is no 
limitation imposed on those who may become brokers under the Bill. 
“T think there is no other point on which I need trouble the Council. The 
Committee were unanimous in all their recommendations, and I trust the 
Council will find no difficulty in accepting the Bill now laid before them.” 






ject of this Bill, as it has been 
stated by the Hon’ble Member, is to protect certain Muhammadan pilgrims whostart 
on their pilgrimage from Calcutta from oppression and swindling by a number 
of unprincipled brokers; and in moving to introduce the Bill, the hon’ble mover 
said that the pilgrims who now leave from Caleutta, all go by train to Bombay. 
Of course those who go by train generally buy their tickets at Howrah, and I 
daresay most of them travel third class, tickets for which are only available at 
the Howrah station; so that if any swindling or oppression is practised in any 
large number of cases, it must be done at Howrah, and ‘there will be no juris- 
diction in such cases, unless we extend the operation of this Act to Howrah. 
The hon’ble mover further said that in 1894 no gt left by steamer direct 
from Calcutta; but looking at the provisions of the Bill, most of which refer to 
the liabilities and obligations of masters and owners of vessels taking pilgrims 
from Calcutta, one sould be inclined to think that a large number of such 
persons left by steamer, whereas that practice seems to have fallen into disfavour 
among these people, and I daresay, with the still greater facilities for travelling 
to Bombay by rail which will be afforded by the new Bombay+Nagpur line, the 
number of pilgrims who will go by steamer from Calcutta w. ww less. No 
doubt the Bill reserves power to the Government to extend the Bill toany place 
it thinks fit, but if the evil in its worst form and greatest magnitude is to 
provided against, it will be at Howrah and not in Calcutta, and therefore I 
think this Bill is not a happy adaptation of means to the end. 

“Turning to the provisions of the Bill, I find that the words ‘any ship’ 
have been used in section 6, clauses (3), (c) and (e), and also in section 9; and 
that in clause (2) of section 6 those words are followed by the qualifying clause 
‘to which the Native Passenger Ships Act applies,’ whereas, in other instances, 
no such qualification follows. This difficulty then arises, namely, whether 
where the words ‘any ship’ are not followed by the qualifying clause they are 
meant to refer to ships to which the Native Passenger Ships Act applies, or to 
any ship whether that Act applies to it or not. If the two expressions have been 
used indiscriminately as synonyms, I do not think that is permissible under well- 
known and well-established rule for the interpretation of statutes, namely, that 

» when the same words are used differently in different portions of an Act, 
the inference is that different things are meant by them. The difficulty, I 
think, can be remedied by introducing into the interpretation clause an inter- 

tion to the effect that the word ‘ship’ means pepe to which the Native 
assenger Ships Act applies. Suppose we mean that, and we import it into 
section 9 of the Bill, which authorises the Protector of Pilgrims to ‘ enter and 
in any ship advertised or offering to convey pilgrims from the Port of 
cutta.’ Now the Native Passenger Ships Act applies only to ships where a 
certain number of passengers are carried. It distinctly provides that it shall 
not apply to any steamship not carrying as passengers more than sixty natives 
of Asia or Africa. The object of this Bill is to protect poor Muhammadans from 
being swindled by unprincipled brokers, who trade on the ignorance orsimplicity 
of these pilgrims. In a. Bill of this nature it is very proper that immunity from 
unishment should not depend upon the number of persons who are swindled, and’ 
Sra it is for that reason thet the Bill has been so drafted that as soon us 
a ship offers to take pilgrims, the liability of the master or owner arises. So far 
so good. But when the qualifying words ‘to which the Native Passenger 
Ships Act applies’ are introduced, then it comes to this, that the: liabilit 
of the owner or master will not arise till.a ship offers to carry the number of 
passengers prescribed in the Native Passenger Ships Act. Consequently, if the 
master rol owner of a ship advertises to take, say, ten passengers, this Bill 
cannot apply. 

“Section 15 of the Bill provides that sections 46, 47 and 49 of the Native 
— Ships Act. shall apply to all offences punishable and fines leviable 
under this Act, Section 46 of that Act provides the means by which fines may 
be realised. If a fine is leviable from the owner or master of a ship, it shall be 
realised by distress and sale of the ship, her tackle, furniture and other things. 
But this Bill provides for fines leviable from pilgrim brokers, from the owners, 

, masters and officers of vessels, whereas under section 46 of the Native 
Passengers Ships Act officers of vessels are not punishable. Now, certainly it 









could not have been the intention to eae in this Bill that fines leviable 
from pilgrim brokers should be realised by selling the ship’s tackle or furniture. 
“Then section 47 of the Native Passengers Ships Act gives jurisdiction for 
the adjudication of penalties. It provides that the offence shall be deemed to 
have been committed within the limit of jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the 
ce where the offender is found. The word ‘wherever’ I suppose includes 
the whole of India. It is competent to this Council to enact that wherever 
an offender is found within the territorial limits of the administration of this 
Government he may be tried by the Magistrate of that place. But to import 
into this Bill or to incorporate by way of reference a section in an Act which 
extends to territories beyond the limits of the jurisdiction of this Government, 
is not justified. 
“Then, section 49 speaks of the way in which fines when realised may be 


appropriated. 
1 have observed that there is a notice of motion for an amendment 
with regard to the definition of term ‘pilgrim broker’ the introduction 


of the words ‘at a profit. The words ‘buys or resells’ no doubt cover 
cases in which the parties are parties to an honest and fair. transaction, but the 
objection will not be entirely removed by the addition of the words ‘ at a profit; 
because the Bill provides for the payment of a commission not exceeding 
5 percent. Suppose a broker buys a number of tickets and gets the 5 per cent. 


commission which the Bill allows; and then, adding that commission, he resells ~ 


the tickets. That is selling ‘at a profit.” Then, suppose the case of a person 
who has secured first class accommodation for himself; a fellow-passenger 
wants also to travel first class, but no first-class accommodation is available, and 
suppose this fellow-passenger buys the ticket from the man who has secured 
first-class accommodation and pays more than the proper price. ‘The person 
who sells his ticket ‘ata profit’ does not stitaie, because he foregoes so 
much comfort, and the man who buys at a higher price does so for his own 
comfort, It would bea hard case if such a man were held to be a ‘ pilgrim 
broker.’ - Moreover, how could you prove ‘the fact of selling at a profit 1f there 






is collusion between the master of the ship and the broker, A person ought to , 


be styled a pilgrim broker who habitually buys and sells pilgrim tickets. It 
does not matter whether he makes a profit or not—a thing which it would be 
very difficult to prove; but where in one single instance a man buys and 
resells, he certainly ought not to be put down as a pilgrim broker. 

«Then, sevtion 13 of the Bill might have been omitted, because section 37 
of the Native Passenger Ships Act makes similar provision, 

«JT would suggest to Your Honour that the Bill be referred back to the 
Select Committee for the consideration of these matters, so that we may not 
only give protection to the poor men who make pilgrimages, but also guard 
with sufficient accuracy against the possible contingency of getting any honest 
man convicted.’ 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron said:—‘‘ Perhaps it will be convenient that I 
should rise at this stage to reply to the criticisms of the Hon’ble Member 
for Orissa. The Hon’ble Member's speech appears to me to be character- 
ised by a certain degree of ingenuity, but, if I may say so, by remarkably little 

ractical knowledge of the facts of the case. He evolves the opinion out of 
fis own imagination that Howrah is the place where these pilgrim brokers 
congregate, and where they ought most of all to be placed under control, 
This is the first time I have heard that oppression was practised in Howrah. 
The Government have made very careful i a as to where these pilgrim 
brokers are to be found both from Muhammadan gentlemen who have practical 
experience of the Haj and also from the Commissioner of Police, and no one 
has told us that any oppression has been practised at Howrah, or that there is 
the smallest necessity of eerie ji the Act there. I gather from the observa- 
tions of the Hon’ble Member that he considers it necessury to place the booking 
clerks, who sell railway tickets at Howrah, under some special control which 
ought to be provided by the Act. But it is needless to say that no interference 
of that ‘kind is required or could be tolerated. As regards the pilgrim brokers 
themselves, the men are not to be found at Howrah, and that is not the place 
where the trouble takes place. 
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“Then the Hon’ble Member made a point of the fact that in recent years 
almost all the pilgrims go by rail and that a very small number proceed by 
sea from Calcutta. But what is the reason of that ? The reason is that hitherto 
there has been no adequate protection afforded to pilgrims who wish to go by 
sea, and therefore they go by rail. It is hoped that when this Act is passed— 
and this was the expectation of Messrs. Cook and Son—pilgrims will prefer to 
go to the Hedjaz by sea, and avoid the route vid Bombay. One of the main 
objects of the present legislation is to encourage this sea pilgrimage, and that 
is why we have been so careful to extend the application of the Bill to pilgrims 
going by sea. 

: “Then there were certain technical legal objections taken by the Hon’ble 
Member, the whole of which I am afraid I was not able correctly to follow; but, 
as far as I understood them, I shall endeavour to reply to them. He took excep- 
tion to the use of the words ‘any ship in section 6 (6°’ being followed by the 
words ‘to which the Native Passenger Ships Act applies.’ It is very necessary, 
however, that those words should be introduced in that clause, for, if they were 
not there, the clause would have no meaning at all. ‘That clause applies to 
brokers who may purchase or sell to any pilgrim a ticket at any time before 
notice has been given by the master or owner of a ree under section 7 of the 
Native Passenger Ships Act, of the time it is proposed the ship should sail; and 

_ if in declaring such purchase or sale to be punishable reference is not made to 
that section, the clause would have no meaning whatever. In other sections 

and clauses of the Bill where the word ‘ship’ is used without any qualification, 

the word is used inits most genera] meaning, and is not limited to ships to which 
the Native Passenger Ships Act applies. Accordingly no such limitation is 
imposed. It appears to require a minimum of common sense to understand 
why the limitation is not imposed in other sections of the Act; but in the 
particular clause to which the Hon’ble Member has referred, owing to the terms 
of the clause itself, the word must refer only to ships to which the Native 

Passenger Ships Act applies. 3 

“Then there are some points raised by the Hon’ble Member in regard to 
the definition of ‘pilgrim broker, which appear to be an illustration of the 
hasty manner which he has applied his attention to the provisions of this Bill, 
A pilgrim broker is defined to be a person who buys and resells or sells on 
commission, or takes any reward for the purchase or sale of passage tickets, 
whether by sea or railway, for pilgrims. The Hon’ble Member as I understood 
him gave an illustration. He said :—‘ Suppose I have taken a first class passage, 
and some one else buys the ticket from me and pays me somewhat higher than 
what I paid for it myself: I have therefore established myself as a pilgrim 
broker.’ In answer to that I say that the Hon’ble Member in no way becomes 
a pilgrim broker, unless he bought and resold a passage ticket for pilgrims, in 
which case he would andodbhedlly come under the withing 0 of the Act. The 
application of the Bill entirely depends upon whether a man buys and _resells 
a ticket for pilgrims and not for himself. lf the whole of the definition is 
read, the meaning is clear and is not liable to the criticism which the Hon’ble 
Member has directed against it. 

“Then there is one other poivt raised by the Hon’ble Member—certain 
criticism against the 9 2 one-cie of sections 46, 47 and 49 of the Native 
Passenger Ships Act to offences punishable and fines leviable under this Act, 
That section (15) was originally reproduced exactly from the Bombay Act. It 
has now been altered, as a different law is in force now from that which was in 
force when the Bombay Act was passed.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. M. 8, Das interposed :--“ The Native Passenger Ships 
Act provides that fines imposed on the owner or master of a ship shall 
realised by the sale of the ship’s tackle and furniture.” 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron continued:—I think the Hon’ble Member 

' has discovered another mare’s nest. Section 12 of the Bill provides a penalty 

on the master or owner of a vessel for the refusal or omission to give certain 
information, and the A iting under section 46 of the Native Passenger Shi 

Act applies to the realisation of fines imposed thereunder. It is also epplicable 
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to offences committed by master, owner or agent for which a penalty is pe 
ure 


. ’ 
vided in other sections of the Bill. It is expedient to enact some proce 
which shall be applicable, and we have adopted the same procedure as is follow- 
ed in Bombay, but it appears unnecessary to explain that a process which is 
declared by the Native Passenger Ships Act to be applicable to owners and 
masters only cannot. be besterded in cases in which persons other than the master 
or owner become liable to a fine. 

“ Before sitting down I wish to say that the learned Advocate-General has 
drawn my attention to the provisions of section 47 of the Native Passengers 
Ships Act, and has suggested that it should be made clear in the Bill before us 
that the jurisdiction for the adjudication of penalties should be limited to 
Bengal, and in order to give effect to this suggestion, which appears to be a good 
one, though perhaps not absolutely necessary, I beg, Sir, to move with your 
permission that the words ‘throughout the territories under the administration 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’ be inserted after the words ‘shall apply’ 
in section 15 of the Bill.” 


The Motions were then put and agreed to. 


The Motion that the words ‘throughout the territories under the adminis- 
tration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal” be inserted after the words 
“shall apply ” in section 12 of the Bill was also put and agreed to. 


The Hon'ble Mr. Womack by leave withdrew the motion which stood in 
his name that in the second line of clause (6) of section 2, after the word “re- 
sells ” the word “at a profit” be inserted. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Corron moved that the Bill as settled in Vouncil be 
passed. 


The Hon’ble Maury: Musammap Yusur Kuan Banapur said:—“I ma 
state for the assurance of the Council that the provisions of this Bill as 
they now stand have the entire support and approval of the Muhammadan 
community. I have consulted a large number of my countrymen on the sub- 
ject, and all those who are likely to be affected by the measure, and are conse- 
quently in a position to know best, are unanimous in their opinion that the Bill 
will work well in practice. There was some doubt in my mind as regards the 
advisability of retaining clause (¢) of section 6, and I suggested my doubt to 
the Hau'blo Member in charge of the Bill, but on further enquiries being made 
on the subject, it appeared that it was desirable that the clause should be 
retained, ‘The doubt which was suggested in respect to this clause in my mind 
was the extremely moderate profit which was secured by it in favour of the 
pilgrim broker ; but when on further enquiry it appeared that the law had 
worked well in Bombay, and that it was not likely to be attended with any 
hardship in this place, I was content to withdraw my doubts as regards the 
provision in question, tee : : 

“1 do not think there is any other provision in the Bill which requires fur- 
ther consideration; and, on the whole, I may say now that this Bill has my 
entire support, and that as an intending Hajee, I have full confidence in the 

rovisions of the Bill, and I am quite sure it will stand me in goud stead in the 
ats of need, 1 am, glad to find that other hon’ble members have taken 
interest in this measure, which is purely applicable to the Muhammadan com- 
munity and confined to that community. I have always held the opinion that 
an Act of the Legislature should be complete in itself, and there should be as 
few references to other Acts as possible. I am glad that the discussion 
raised has resulted in some good.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 


THE ESTATES’ PARTITION BILL. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Frxvcane introduced the Bill to amend the law relating 


to the partition of estates, and moved that it be read in Council. He said :— 
oe ed may say at once that the objects of this Bill are (1) to simplify, 


‘shorten, and cheapen the procedure for effecting partition of estates, and 
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(2) to impose some limit, below which partition of estates will not be carried — 
out by the Collector. i f 

“J do not propose on the present occasion to trespass on the time of the 
Council by entering on an elaborate disquisition on the history of this import- 
ant subject. For the purpose of explaining the principles of this Bill, I need 
refer but very briefly to the historical aspect of the subject. 

« As Hon’ble Members are aware, when the right of property in the soil was 
explicitly declared, by the Regulations of the Permanent Settlement, to be 
vested in the zamindars of Bengal, it was also declared that ay might dispose 
of the whole or any portion of their properties in any way the thought fit. 
But as every acre of the land was hypothecated to Government for revenue, it 
necessarily followed that the right of transferring by sale and gift, dividing, or 
otherwise disposing of their properties, then declared to be vested inthe zamin- 
dars, was not absolute and unconditional, but subject to the paramount consi- 
deration of the security of the Government revenue. 

“ Hence we find that on the very day on which the Permanent Settlement 
Regulation I of 1793 was passed, Regulations were also enacted for the purpose 
of enabling proprietors to apply to the Collector for partition of their estates, 
and rules were prescribed for carrying out such partitions. 

“ These sp were contained in Regulations VIII and XXV of 1793. 

“The Permanent Settlement was in many cases concluded for large estates 
or tracts of land. Sometimes whole parganas consisting of several pres were 
included under one engagement for the poy ment of a certain amount of 
revenue, and all the lands so included were held jointly liable for the payment 
of that revenue. 

‘¢ With such large estates it was deemed desirable to give every facility for 
subdivision of them and for enabling the co-proprietors to separate their interests 
and their liability for the State revenue. 

“ It was soon found, however, that the unrestricted subdivision of estates 
and separation of financial responsibility was being carried on to an extent that 
was thought to be dangerous to the security of the revenue, and a Regulation 
was therefore passed in 1807 on the unanimous suggestion of the Board of 
Revenue (Regulation VI of that year) enacting that no partition’ should be 
allowed which would have the effect of creating a new estate with a sadar jama 
of less than Rs, 500. The preamble to this Regulation, to which I wowld 
invite the attention of the Council, runs thus :— 

“Whereas under the provisions contained in Regulations I and XXV of 1793 persons holding shares 
of estates paying revenue to Government are entitled to a separation of such shares; and on the completion 
of the batwara by the officers of Government, and on the confirmation of it by the Governor-General in 
Council, to hold the same as distinct mahals, subject to the just proportion of the public assessment; and 
whereas considerable loss and inconvenience have been experienced in the collection of the public revenue 
from the too minute subdivision of landed property.’ 

“Then followed the enactment that estates might be divided down to a 
jama of five hundred rupees. 

“The restriction imposed by the Regulation of 1807 did not remain in force 
long. Regulation V of 1810 removed it and allowed partitions to be made of 
estates, however small. The Regulation of 1810 was passed in accordance 
with the views of one new Member of the Board of Revenue of the time, but 
in rc gues to the views of the other two Senior Members, who strongly  pro- 
tested against the removal of the restrictions of 1807, and expressed their ap- 
prehension of the occurrence of the evils likely to result from such removal, 
which have in fact since occurred. The reasons for removing the restriction 
imposed by Regulation VI of 1807 were stated in the preamble to Regulation 
V of 1810, thus:— 


‘Experience having shown that the existing rules for the division of landed property paying revenue 
to Goverament are in many respects defective; inasmuch as they do not sufficiently provide against the 
artificial delays and impediments which are frequently thrown in the way of the process of the division by 
some one or more of the parties concerned, who may be interested in so doing ; or, (as often happens) by 
the officer employed in conducting the details of that process; nor effectually secare Government from the 
loss resulting from fraudulent and collusive allotments of the pubiic revenue on the shares of estates 
when divided ; and there being moreover reason to believe, that the restriction which has been laid on the 
partition of small estates by Regulation VI of 3807, has been and is the cause of considerable injury to 
numbers of individual sharers in such estates ; thereby inducing a sacrifice of private rights, which the 
degree of public inconvenience arising from the minute division of landed property does not appear to be 
of suflicient we yew to justify or require ; with a view therefore to remedy these defects, to ite the 
division of landed Peery paying revenue to Government, when duly authorized by the: provisions of 
Regulations 1 and yo} TT and ther corresponding Togultions for Benares an for the ceded and 
conquered provinces; with due regard to the permanent security of the public revenue, whatover be the 
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amount thereof; and to obviate the injury to which individunl sharers aro liablo in the case of a joint estate 
. , ‘ : ; 
Sitahacewace clement 

“T need not weary the Council with a detailed narrative of the history of 
the Law on Partitions from 1810 down to the present time. The different 
Rules and Regulations on the subject were consolidated in Regulation XIX of 
1814, which, with slight modifications, continued in force till the present 
Bengal Council Act VIII of 1876 was passed. 

“But I have to notice that in 1875 the Hon’ble Mr. Dampier, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue, introduced a Bill in this Council for the 
amendment of the Partition Law. In the course of the discussions that took 
place in Council in connection with that Bill, the inconvenience to the 
Administration and the injury to private interests that had arisen from the 
unrestricted partition of estates were pointed out and admitted. It was pro- 
vided in Mr. Dampier’s Bill, as it came from the Select Committee, that no 
partition should be made which would result in the formation of a separate 
estate, liable for a revenue of Jess than Rs. 20, unless the proprietor agreed to 
redeem the revenue. This provision was unanimously accepted by the 
Council of that time, containing as it did among its members such authorities 
as the Hon’ble the Advocate-General Sir Charles Paul and the Hon’ble Kristo- 
das Pal and Maharaja Doorga Charn Law. The Bill of 1875 was passed 
unanimously by the Le Council on the 8th April 1876, but it was vetoed 
by the Government of India on the ground that the proposal to redeem the 

overnment revenue in the case of estates having a revenue of less than Rs. 20 
was opposed to the financial interests of the country, for it was thought that if 
such redemption were allowed a time might conceivably come when all Bengal 
would become revenue-free. 

“Mr. Dampier’s Bill having been vetoed by the Government of India, 
another Bill was introduced in August of 1876, which imposed no restriction 
on partitions except this, that when a new estate was created with a sadar jama 
of not more than one rupee, the proprietor was bound to redeem the revenue 
by paying its capitalised value in a lump sum. This Bill was passed, and 
became the present Act VIII (B.C.) of 1876. 

“The point to which I would invite the attention of the Council, and the 
inference which I think may be fairly drawn from the foregoing sketch of the 
history of the law on this subject, is, that the right of Government to impose 
restrictions on what are elsewhere called perfect partitions, or in other words, 
on the divisibility of responsibility of estates to Government for land revenue, 
was never questioned down to 1876, and was expressly asserted by the un- 
animous vote of this Council agreeing to Mr. Dampier’s Bill of 1875. The 
object of the Act of 1876 was to shorten, simplify and cheapen the procedure 
for effecting partitions. The Hon’ble Member (Mr. Reynolds) in charge of 
the Bill of 1876 said in the course of the debates on it that there might be 
inconveniences connected with the multiplication of petty estates, but it had 
always been conceded that landed proprietors had a right to have their estates 
divided if they chose to demand partition, and the Government did not con- 
sider that the right should be abrogated or denied to them. It may be remark- 
ed, however, that Mr. Reynolds afterwards withdrew his opinion on these 

ints. 
ee The question of the amendment of the law came before this Council again 
in 1884, when it was a to impose a limit of Rs. 10, below which parti- 
tions were not to be allowed to proceed. A question was then raised, for the 
first time, by the Hon’ble Hurbans Sahai, of the right of Government, under 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement, to impose any such limit. The Bill 
was withdrawn, pedy because it aroused a strong feeling of opposition, and 
partly because it was thought that the relief sought to be given by it would, to 
some extent, be eae the Sateen of the Tenancy Bill, which would, it 
‘was supposed, simpli e carrying out o itions. 

rs now Sane bo the present Bill. It i be denied that the Act of 1876 
has to some degree succeeded in attaining the objects which it was designed to 

but experience has shown it to be defective in many respects; while new 
High t has, since the passing of the Tenancy Act, been thrown on the evils 
_ attendant on partition proceedings which were before unknown. ‘The object 






of the present Bill is to apply a remedy to these defects and guard against the 
catia or recurrence oe the evils referred to. The Boatd of Revenue, after 
‘consulting local officers, dtew the attention of ‘Government in 1890 td the 
inconvenience and ‘expense to which proprietors were subjected by partition 
proceedings under ‘the present law, and reported that though they had ‘by execa- 
tive orders and various expedients endeavoured to clieck ‘delays sy reduee 
expenditure, no substantial improvement could ‘be expected without a change im 
the law. The Bill is the outcome of discussions that have since taken place. One 
of the principal changes proposed with ‘a view to shorten proceedings and 
reduce expenses is to do away with what is called the “general ' 8 
as a distinet stage. The retention of the general arrangement has only the 
effect of multiplying objections and appeals, thus delaying the proceedings. 

“‘ Another defect in the present law is that it allows objections and appeals 
at all stages which not only cause much delay, but siwell ‘the costs enormously. 
It is.proposed to remedy this defect by concentrating at one stage objectionsand 
appeals which can be taken up at that stage without detriment to the parties, 
while the'costs will thereby be much reduced. Another defect in the present 
law is that it provides no adequate procedure for carrying ‘out measuremenits 
and ascertaining ‘the amount of the ‘existing rents or assets ‘on which the 
partitions are to be based. The result is that amins dawdle over these measure- 
ments for years, fomenting disputes in the villages, thus increasing the-ex- 

enses. 

“ie It is proposed to apply a remedy to this latter defect by providing that if 
8 previous survey has been made, or the parties themselves file measurement 
papers admitted to be correct, the Deputy Collector ‘may, after testing their 
correctness, accept them as the basis of partition without afresh survey,:and 
that where a survey is necessary, it shall be made and 4 record of ‘existing 
rents and rights prepared, under proper supervision and control at ‘a moderate 
expense and with sufficient legal sanction. It 'is not proposed to empower the 
Deputy Collector to alter existing rents. The main object of the Bill is then 
to afford relief to the proprietors in these ways, but the opportunity has been 
taken to effect improvements in the law in other respects which will, it 
is'hoped,'be beneficial to their tenants also and to the general'tax-payer, 

“T cannot explain its objects and reasons without trespassing'to an. intoler- 
able length on the ‘time of the Council better than by reading, with ‘the 
permission of His Honour the President, extracts from ‘the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons. They run thus:— 

‘The primary and chief object of ‘this! Bill is to'simplify, cheapen and ‘shorten the proce- 
dure for effecting partitions of estates in'Bengal. ‘The present law’ for the partition of estates, 
which is contained in the Partition Act, VIII (B.C.) of 1876, has been found ‘by ‘experiérice 
to be defective, in that it allows excessive and unnecessary opportunities for making objections 
and delays at almost every stage of the proceedings. ‘Parties who wish to obstruct the. parti- 
tion take advantage of these opportunities to such an extent that partition prodvediigs “ate 
protracted to an intolerable length, atid‘are excessively expensive ‘and | harassing ‘to the pi 
prietor applicants, ‘who, when entitled to partitions, shouldhave the ‘meas ‘of getting 
effected within a reasonable, limit of :time-and at ‘a moderate expenditure. ‘The protraction 
of partition proceedings is also a source of irritation, hatassnient, and injury to the’ tenants 
of estates under partition ; for, though under the present law the tenants are not bound by 
anything entered in the partition papers, it has been found, as a fact, that partition procéed- 
ings have been abused for the purpose of effectin illegal and inequitable enhancements 
of ‘rent. ‘The Bill’ aims at applying a remedy to idee ‘evils—(1) by ‘définitig atid limiting 
the ‘stages of the: proceddings ‘at which ‘objections 'and’ appeals niay be made, Without, at the 
same time, taking away or curtailing the right-itself to make objectibns' or urge ‘appeals vat 
the proper time; (2) by providing for the making’of a survey arid the (preparation of a reoord 
of mghts and existing rents unless a previous measurement has been made, or the, pro- 
prietors themselves file measurement papers’ admitted to be correct, so that there -may be 

0 “authoritative ae “on a oer iebgolhy od rect ra beroe nf that all 
es concerned, ‘inclu Cy ‘may have an opportunity of knowing’ is. Weng 
: welatingto hte an ofirging sbjedtiots, if any have aay. = 

‘The delay, expense, and» harassment ‘caused by partition proceedings under the prevent 
em and consequent necessity for athending the law, ate illustrated by. the-following facts :— 
The average duration of these proceedings at. present'is not'less than 3} years, and. there are 
some cases which were instituted more than 20 years ago (i.e., before the present Act was 

Wed), but up to date are not completed. ‘The average cost of partition proceedings under 
‘present Jaw ‘is ‘about'8 atnas am acre,and in some districts the ‘expenditure has amounted 
‘tofrom Re. 1 to Re: 1-7 per adre, i eps 









~ *The injury that ‘is done ‘to tenants ‘the present law is illustrated by the facts that 
sinh ubstec tour in which a survey was made, a record of rights ake and autho- 
ritative rentals recorded under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act in 1886, came under tion 
a few ‘years later; that rents were recorded by the Partition Deputy Collector in the parti- 
tion proceedings actording to the statements of the proprietors, behind the backs ot the 
Sentai ‘ahd that the rents so recorded ‘were two to three times the true rents entered in the 
séttlément ‘record of 1886. What ocourred in the estates referred to, where the facts were 
susceptible of ‘ascertainment, is what is beliéved to'occur also in other estates under partition 
where there are no means of knowing what tho real rental is. It is true that the rents recorded 
in the partition proceedings did not in law ‘bind the tenants, but it is known asa fact that 
the 'entry of ‘exaggerated ‘and fictitious rentals, in this way, in partition proceedings, behind 
fhe ‘tenants, has in some cases been accepted by the tenants themselves out of court, as 
imposing on them liability to pay such fictitious rents, and in others, that the separate 
prietors immediately after partition proceeded ‘to enhance rents illegally. ‘The result is 
there is no more fertile source of arbitrary and illegal enhancements of rent in Bihar 
than petty partitions ‘as now conducted. The Bill seeks to remedy this evil ‘by providing 
for an ‘authoritative record of ‘existing rents and rights, save when the landlords file ‘measure- 
. Inent papers ‘admitted to be correct, and also by providing that the rents as stated by them 
in‘such measurement papers shall be explained to, and their correctness attested in presence 
‘of, ‘the tenants. 
‘*A ‘secondary, ‘but’ still very important, object of this Bill is to impose some limit on the 
sane divisibility of responsibility for land revenue to the State allowed under the present 
W. 





‘Under the law as it stands, the only restriction on the creation of petty estates is that 
contained in section 11 of Act VIII (B. C.) of 1876, which directs that no partition shall be 
carried out if the separate estate of any of the proprietors would be liable for ‘an annual re- 
venue of not more than one rupee, until theppropristor of that separate estate agrees to redeem 
the revenue assessed upon it. The result is that the multiplication of petty estates entered 
in the Collector's registers has in some districts gone on to such an extent that it is believed 
toibe likely to become dangerons to the security of public revenue. In the Muzaffarpur and 
Darbhanga ‘districts the number of ‘separate estates borne on the Cullector’s revenue-roll 
increased from 5,186 in 1850-51 to 18,482 in 1871-72, and in 1892-93 was no less than 
30,477, the increase thus being:six-fold in 40 years; and this thongh these districts eontain 

zamindaries of great proprietors which are not subjected to partition. In these districts, 
too, arbitrary and illegal enhancements of rents have, by means of partitions, been effected to 
an excessive degree, 

‘This divisibility and great multiplication of estates is believed to be bad for the proprie- 
tors'‘and bad for their'tenants, besides'being dangerous to'the public revenue, and imposing 
an unecessary amount of labour and ‘expense on the administration, without any propor- 
tionate benefit to anybody. 

‘Jt is bad for the proprietors, because it tends'to foster the creation and growth of an 
infinite number of petty apo! landlords, who not being themselves able to cultivate the 
lands of their microscopically small estates (since there are tenants already on the lands 
whom they cannot legally eject) are driven to screw up rents, and quarrel with their tenants 
and landlord neighbours, and thus bring discredit on their class. It, moreover, involves 
waste Uf ‘time ‘and labour from the proprietor’s point of view, 'as the:separate: management of 
several petty estates must necessarily cause more trouble and expense than the joint manage- 
ment of the parent estate. 

*The unrestricted multiplication of petty estates is obviously bad for the tenants; for, 
apart from the inevitable tendency of a peasant landlord to be a bad landlord, who ‘from 
necessity must endeavour to illegally rack-rent or eject the tenants in occupation, it is also 
to be remembered that a tenant who, according to the terms of his original tenancy, had 
only to deal with one landlord or one representative ofall the co-sharers, and to pay his rent 
at one place, keeping one set of accounts, may and does become, without his consent, bound, 
after a partition is made, to pay rent in several different places, ‘to keep ‘several different 
sets of accounts, and to deal with several different landlords, each and every one of whom 
may sue ‘him separately for rent, or distrain ‘his erops, or sue him: for ejyectment, or do 
separately any act adverse to the tenant’s interests authorised by law, which e partition 
the proprietors must have all agreed upon (under section 188 of the Tenancy Act) chefore 
any action could be taken. 

‘It is clear for these reasons ‘that, the. infinite ypattibility »and multiplication of estates is 
ae en interests of the tenants. ve unt 

‘ , these | partitions im on the administration an amount 0 ur in 
effouting ‘them mad sedsrant Gupette “dltoyathar incommensurate with any advantage 
accruing from them. Multiplication of estates means multiplication of boundary disputes of 
disputes between landlord and tenant, more riots, more criminal casos, more civil suits, great 
multiplication of accounts and processes for collection of the land -revenue, ‘and ‘greater 
multiplication of accounts and processes for collection of road cess and other public demands, 
and uently multiplication of establishments whieh will for all time have to be paid by 
the ones tax-payer, and not alone by applicant proprietors. : ; 

‘For these reasons it is thought desirable in the interests of the proprietors, their tenants 
and the general public, thatisome ‘restriction should be put on the partibility of-estates to be 








‘borne as separate units in the Collector’s revenue-rolls. The restriction proposed i 
cea) of the Bill is, that partition shall be refused if the separate nips ph 

ietors would be liable for an annual amount of land revenue not exceeding 100. 
ioular limit of Rs. 100 is put forward tentatively, and may be too high. Some of 
the facts above stated suggest the desirability of imposing an absolute prohibition on the 
subdivision of estates below a certain limit. But it is not thought necessary to go so far. 
The limit proposed only affects the separation of responsibility for payment of Government 
revenue, and does not affect the right of proprietors to dispose of the whole or any portion of 
their estates as they think fit, or their right to obtain separate possession of any portion 
thereof. It is expressly provided that any Civil Court which has made a decree for partition 
or for the separate possession of a share of an undivided estate paying revenue to Govern- 
ment may execute such decree, in the same manner and subject to the same conditions as in the 
caso of a revenue-free estate, but the joint and several liability of the entire estateis not 
thereby to be affected, unless such partition is made or separate possession given by the 
Collector ie this Sia , a 

«An objection that may, with some apparent show of reason, be ur ainst the proposals 
of section 10 is that, if the power of partition is withdrawn from a Seon i will 
be placed at the mercy of their more wealthy co-sharers and neig’ bours, but the force of it 
is nullified by the facts that small co-sharers are protected by the proviso to the same section, 
and that they can protect themselves otherwise by opening separate accounts or by a plying 
for the appointment of a common manager under section 93 of the Tenancy Act. hatever 
risk of hardship to petty co-sharers there may be under the Bill, if there be any, it is as 
nothing compared to the injury to proprietors and raiyats and to the general tax-payer that 
is being now, and in a greater degree in the future is likely to be, caused by the microscopie 
subdivision of estates.’ 


“The Bill is in the hands of Hon’ble Members, and statistics and papers 
will be circulated with it which, it is believed, will satisfy them of the correct- 
ness of the assertions of fact made in the extracts which have been read. 

*‘ Assuming the facts to be as stated, it will, I hope, be agreed that enough 
si a said to warrant me in asking for permission to have the Bill read in 

ouncil. 

‘As regards the Bill itself, I may explain that the question of amendi 
the Partition law has been under Reale for the past five years, and the Bil 
is the outcome of those discussions. 

“Tt was submitted by Sir Charles Elliott substantially in its present shape 
to thé Government of India, and was approved by that Government, It may 
oh and no doubt is, susceptible of improvement. Thereis no desire to rush this 

ill, 

“On the contrary, the ny bi of Government in now having it introduced 
in Council is to permit of its being circulated, and of inviting during the next 
four months the criticisms and opinions of Public Associations, private indivi- 
duals, ag nie mg oe 

“Such criticisms will be welcomed and carefully considered it i 
hoped, when the Bill finally comes before Council after. such ssoditbatiaian a 
the Select Committee as opinions and criticisms may suggest, that it will be 
accepted by the Council as being beneficial to the proprietors themselves, their 
tenants and the general tax-payer,” 


The Motion was put and agreed to, 
The Bill was read accordingly. 


The Hon’ble Mr, Finucane also applied to the President to nd the 
Rules of Business for the purpose of moving that the Bill be circulated for 
opinion, 

The Hon’ble the Presipent having declared the Rules suspended— 


The Hon'ble Mr, Finucane moved that the Bill be circul rf 
pose of eliciting opinion thereon. circulated for the pur 


The Motion was put and agreed to, 
The Council adjoined sine die, 


Catourra ; F. G. WIGLEY, 
The 28th April, 1896, Offg. Assistant Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 












RESULT OF THE EXAMINATION FOR aDMIssiON To THR” 
geen Ree BRANCH OF THE PRO ne oe Ye 
SERVICE AND THE SUBORDINATE CIVIL SERVIOR. 


RESOLUTION—No. 71A—D. 
APPOINTMENT. © 
Dated Darjeeling, the 20th April 1896. 
Reap— 
The Resolution of the 11th Mey 1895, thai Heo result of the examination held 
in April of that year, and appointing candidates to he bationers in the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial and Subordinate Civil TVvice. 
The Notification of the 6th August 1895, publishing rules for the examination of 1896 
for admission to the Executive Branch of the Provincial and Subordinate Civil 


Service. 
The Reports of the examiners at the examination held on the 28rd, 24th, 25th and 
26th March 1896, 

The seven Probationary Deputy Collectors and seventeen Probation 
Sub-Deputy Collectors apppinted on the result of the examination held in April 
1895 have all been absorbed into officiating or substantive pro tempore appoints 
ments, The policy of promoting deserving Sub-Deputy Collectors to officiate 
as Deputy Collectors has been adhered to, During the year, 1893-94, 16, 
during 1894-95, 28, and during the past year, 1895-96, no less than 32 Sub- 
Deputy Collectors have received promotion to the grade of Officiating Deputy 
Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

2. In August last, it was notified in the same way as had been done in 

vious years that at an examination to be held in March 1896, seven candi- 
~r would be selected for Probationary Deput Collectorships on.a subsistence 
allowance of Rs. 50 a month, and seven for Pro ationary Sub-Deputy Collector- 
ships on a subsistence allowance of Rs. 30 a month respectively. It was 
announced that four probationary Deputy Collectorships would be given to 
the first four candidates on the list in order of merit, that three would be 
selected by the Lieutenant-Governor from amongst those who had obtained 
a minimum of one-third of the total marks, and that from the remainder of 
those qualified by obtaining one-third of the total marks, the Lieutenant- 
Governor would select seven more candidates as probationers for Sub-Deputy 
Collectorships. 

. ‘The examination so notified was held on the 28rd, 24th, 25th and 26th 
of March 1896. No fewer than 165 competitors, or exactly the same number 
as last year, obtained permission to compete, and of these, 160 (all of whom 
except five were graduates) actually appeared and sent in apers. Of these 160 
candidates, 128 took up Bengali as their vernacular, 26 too up Hindi or Hindu- 
stani, and 6 took up Uriya. The corresponding figures at the examination held 
in 1895 were 115, 36 and 9. It is a matter of regret that out of this large 
number of candidates there should have been.only 20 Muhammadans, 6. Bihari 
Hindus, and 6 Uriyas. In 1895, the correspondi g figures were 18, 11, and.9. 
The total number of candidates who obtained one-third marks was 131 against 
108 in 1895. 

4. It was stated in last year’s Resolution that after considering the 
number of probable retitements ‘and casualties and the number of vacancies 
likely to be occasioned hy the deputation of officers on special duty, the number 
of vacancies during the year in the grade of Deputy Hhagistrate and Deputy 
Collector might be taken at 21. The actual number was 19. Consideration 
of the same probabilities for the ensuing year has led to the conclusion that the 
number of vacancies may be again taken at 21, and on this basis, therefore, the 
number of probationers will now be selected. Seven of the vacant Deputy 
Magistracies will be filled up by the appointment of candidates who are now 
selected to be Probationary Deputy Ma istrates and Deputy Collectors, and the 
_Temaining 14 appointments will filled up by selection from among Sub- 
Deputy Collectors who are now in the service. Assuming that three ordina 
vacancies will be created in the grade of Sub-Deputies ‘during the year, this 


ary 


‘ 


decision enables the Lieutenant-Governor to an the number of officers to be 


CUA 
Hace lg et 








appointed as Probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors from among the candidates 


at the late examination from 7 to 17. 
5. The following four gentlemen who stood first in order of merit are 


entitled to appointments as Probationary Deputy Collectors:— 


Number of 
marks, 
Babu Hem Chandra Chatterjee, BA. ... wee soe), SOE 
» Manasa Ranjan Sen, B.a. ay ods cP §21 
» Marali Dhar Ray Chaudhuri, m.a. Me eee “a 


» Satyendra Nath Das, M.a., BL.  «.. mae ve 

6. The following three candidates have been selected by the Lieutenant-, 
Governor for i dgre as Probationary Deputy Collectors after careful 
consideration of the number of marks obtained, the claims upon Government of 
members of the candidate’s family, the interests of the different classes of the 
community, and the requirements of the public service :— 

Akhouri Brahmadeva Narayan Sinha, 3.4. 
Maulvi Mahomed Eskandar Ali, B.a. 
Mr, A, J. Ollenbach, B.a, 

7. All these probationary officers will receive a subsistence allowance of 
Rs. 50 per mensem, and if the report from the districts in which they are 
stationed is favourable, they will, after such period of probation as may seem 
advisable, be appointed to be Officiating Deputy Magistrates and Deputy 
Collectors as vacancies occur. They will not ordinarily be vested with magis- 
terial powers until they are so appointed. Separate orders will now be passed, 
posting all the officers above named to districts. 

8. The following are the 17 candidates selected by the Lieutenant- 
Governor from among those who have obtained one-third marks to be 
Probationary Sub-Deputy Collectors :— 

Babu Surendra Nath Sarkar, m.a.| Babu Ramesh Chandra Sinha, 3.a. 


Nilmoni Dey, B.a. », Mathura Nath Banerjee, B.a. 
Rajmohan Gangopadhyay, », Bhavani Prasada, m.a. 

B.A. y Murari Misra, b.a. 
Jogesh Chunder Dutt, 8.a,| Maulvi Mahammed Choinuddin, m.a. 
Dasarathi Datta, m.a. Mr. P. M. Robertson, B.a. 
Satish Chandra Guha, 3.u.| Maulvi Masudul Hosain, 3.a. 
Charu Chandra Banerjee, » Syed Tajammul Ali, 3.a, 

B.A. 

9. These probationary officers will receive a subsistence allowance of 
Rs. 80 per mensem at present, and will, if they are satisfactorily reported on, 
be gradually absorbed in the fourth grade of Sub-Deputy Collectors as 
vacancies occur. Separate orders will at once be paneed posting them to 
districts, 

Orpvrr.—Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be published in the 
Calcutta Gazette. 


By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H, J. 8. COTTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 










Ashutosh Pal, M.A., B.L, », Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, Ba. _ 






 WATHR-SUPPLY. bd 


No. 1795 M.—Tho 27th April 1896.—The following reports on the con- 


, dition of the water- 1 
Burdwan. Murshidabad. Patna, . iraeppeaainges < ed 
Bicthua. Jomore. Gaya, the districts sina in. 
nkura, jshahi. Saran. the margin, and on the 
Mid \. Jal i. , . : , 
ers Ba aan day ache: action taken by the local 
$4 Fargas Bo ra, Bhagalpur, authorities to deal with 
= meri Parnea, such scarcity as prevails, 
eas. are published for general 
information, 
H. H. Ristey, 


Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


No. 170G,, dated Burdwan, the 22nd April 1896. 
From—O. Fisuer, Esa., Offg. Magistrate of Burdwan, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department. 

Wiru reference to your deferred telegram, dated Darjeeling, 20th April 
1896, I have the honour to report as follows. 

2. Owing to the scanty rainfall of year 1895, the water of the tanks 
throughout this district was not replenished as in ordinary years. and there 
have unfortunately been no storms during the last two months, as is 
usually the case, ‘The result is that the water in most of the tanks is much 
lower than in ordinary years, and in some cases the tanks have dried up 
altogether In fact I may say that the only tracts which are now enjoying a 
full supply of good water are those situate along the banks of the rivers and 
along the edge of the Eden Canal. 

3. In certain villages the people have to get water from a distance of 
half a mile and more, but I have not had any complaints of water having to be 
brought more than 1 mile. I understand that much of the inconvenience that 
is being felt is due to the fact that the wémen are so conservative. It is the 
women who ‘bring the water to the household, and they do not willingly 
forsake the tank that they have been in the habit of resorting to for water, and 
are averse to going a little further for better water. To-day I have had a 
complaint from some villagers who live near the Eden Canal, who ask me to 
have a cutting made to lead some of the canal water into their village tank, 
because their women folk do not care to goto the canal, which is a little further 
off. I have sent on this petition to the Honorary Assistant Engineer in charge 
of the Eden Canal, but 1 much doubt if he will comply with the villagers’ 

uest. 

ie 4, I am doing all I can to encourage zamindars and villagers to excavate 
tanks and wells, On the 2nd April I sent a circular to all Subdivisional 
Officers, in which I asked them to encourage all owners of tanks to take the 
opportunity of having them re-excavated, and also to exhort the villagers to 

wells where water was scarce. In the Sadar subdivision, I have myself 
addressed letters to thirteen of the principal land-owners, asking them to 
re-excavate their tanks and undertake the construction of wells. 

5. . The District Board had provided Rs, 3,000 in their budget: this year for 
sanitary improvements. I have, however, in anticipation of the sanction of the 
District Board and of the Commissioner, transferred another Rs. 2,000 to this head, 
and I have distributed it in the manner shewn in the Statement A annexed. It will 
be seen that I have devoted most of the available sum to digging wells which 
will give more immediate relief. In locating the new wells, I have kept in 
mind the urgency of the demand for the supply of water in the various locali- 
ties, while, at the same time, I have not allowed any wells to be constructed, 
except in the vicinity of District Board roads. : 

6. In addition to the new wells under construction, as shownin Statement 
A, I have also taken steps to have some of the old wells cleaned out and 


_ Tepaired, These are to be found in Statement B annexed. 
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\ 7. A meeting of the District Board will be held on Monday next, and the 
uestion of devoting additional funds for well sinking will be discussed. 1 had 
already called for a weekly progress report of the work being done by the 
District Board, and I will submit these weekly till further orders. 

8. Iam encouraging people to take advances u der the Land Improve- 
ment Act, and there are a number of applications at present under enquiry ; 
it is necessary in all cases to have enquiries made on the spot as to the 
value of the property pledged against the loans, and this causes considerable 
delay. I should be glad if Government would allow me one additional 
kanungo for two months to clear off the pending eee We have asked 
for Rs. 8,000 under this Act this oad tnt it will probably be necessary to ask 
for an additional grant: I shall be ai to say for certain when I have received 
more of the reports now pending with kanungoes. 

9. In some cases I am supporting the police in preventing persons from 
baling water out of tanks for irrigation, as I consider it of more importance 
that drinking water should be pbb than that the crop ‘mostly sugarcane) 
of two or three persons should be benefited at the expense of the health of a 
large number. I am also in some cases asking om He not to fish in their tanks, 
as this disturbs the water so much that it ishardly fit for drinking. 

10. The Manager of the Burdwan Raj has also got certain works in hand 
for the improvement of the water-supply of this district, and the progress made 
and the nature of the undertakings is shown in Statement C annexed. 


A. 


Statement showing the new sanitary works being undertaken by the District Board of Burdwan 
during 1896-97. 
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Approxi- 
mate 2 
amount! 
be spent. 
i Name of Amount of 
Subdivision, Thana, village. Nature of work. estimate. _ — PROGRESS, 
the current 
ear, 
189007. 


2 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 
ee nn Cee ee 








Number of work. 











~ 








1 |Kalna... «| Kalna 
2 | Katwa «| Ketugram =... Sunk 20 feet ; materials;collec- 
3 | Kaine .. | Purbasthali ... Sunk 5 fect ; materials ol- 
4 | Do. .| Ditto o Sunk 6 feet; materials being 
5 | Sadar . | Satgachia .. Sunk 33 feet ; materials being 
6 | Katwa ..| Mangalkot ... then ings prepared and 
7 | Sadar . | Ausgram Sank. toot: water-bearing 
st 
8 | Do, «= |Sahfbgan) are niet boing 
Budbud tis cleared 
*) oe . 8 feat of Sate wh 
vi lagers 
Iranktry 40 Be! 4 
10 | Katwa .. | Katwa Sunk -2 feet; 
un | De Mongalkot Sunk 13 feot; materials being 
12 | Sadar ow | Anagram Sunk 9 {eet ; materials being 
13 | Do, -|Budimd su 5 feet ; maverialé ;being 
14 | Ranigan) «| Kaksa « Sunk 15 fect; materials being 
Sadar As e ho tank not yet made’ over 
va pomnlets 7 "tothe Beard’ bys ded of ; 
Kalos Purbasthali ... } works will 
. ‘i oH i fa [rrr hana 
Bt | Ditto Na { the water » , 
~ . 






B. 
i ag nA 


‘ ie ta tage. 


’ eee er benefit of 





of Number of mil and village. | 
um te) - 


| 71st mile 


86th mile, Gopichutty ... 
96th ,, 
ow. 
98th mile 
100th ,, 
i) mile, Rajband bunga- 
108th mile, Gopalpur chutty 
108th ,, ditto 
ditto 


110th ,, 
» Mohunpur bun- 


Bud-Bud Bun- 


: 


ditto 
136th ,, Ohuttaputta ... 
138th mile, Assansol 


188th ditto eee 
138th _ ditto Soe 
147th mile, Kendua ‘ 


vee 


- 


State of well before 
repairs. 


Filled up with bats and 
pots ; very little water ; 
unfit for use. 


An 


unfinished well 


with little water ; por- 
tion ar and portion 


oes well +e 


. | Old well filled 


ly with bats 


up entire- 
bats and earth, 


.|Old well with little 


water ; unfit for use. 


Old well ... 


Wells in E camping grounds, 


‘61st mile, eee 
84th 


96th ;, Bed. Bud ni 
108th ,, Gopalpur 
ur 


U 
Undal 


ts cated 


ag 
Ditto 


Remarks. 





Being cleared and repaired 


This is completed and the 
water is being used. 

Dewatered and cleaned. 

Being cleared. 

This is completed and the 


water is bei 
Dewatered cleared. 


. | Being cleared and repaired, 
Ditto. 


‘ Ditto. 
Dewatered and cleared. 
. | Being cleared and repaired. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Dewatered and 
water in use. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


cleared ; 


Being cleared and repaired. 
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“Inaiition to th abom, ‘the Board have 
“Monteswar, 


re-oooratng tank in than 


subdivision 


cco expended « eum of Te 440 in 


©. Fisrer, 


Of'g. Colvctor and Magistrate. 
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“ erat on ba ; Seat ee ; 
Ms List of wells and tanks of which excavation has been completed. == 9 


Name of village. | Nature of the work, | Purpose. | Cost. 
wee | 2 | 3 | 











Rs. a. P. 
Gangpur +. | Re-excavation of a tank ... | Drinking andirrigation| 655 0 0 
purposes. 
Irkona ... | Excavation of anew tank ... Ditto «| 400 0 0 
Bonabad «| Ditto of 8 wells ... | Drinking purposes ...| 86 0 0 
Nilpur «| Ditto of 2 4 aes Ditto ar mame: pe 4 at |) 
Works under progress. 
Aishbag ... | Re-excavation of atank _... | Drinking io | 9288 0, 8 
Works under contemplation. ‘ 
Channa ... | Excavation of a tank ... | Drinking and irriga-| ...... 
tion. 
Works for which takavi loans 
have been granted (to be com- 
pleted within the year). 
Sanko ... | Re-excavation of 8tanks ...| Drinking and irriga-/ 700 0 0 
tion. advanced. 
Keshorkona ie Ditto of a tank oo Ditto +. { 800 0 0 
advanced. 
Melna we Ditto of8tanks ... Ditto «| 800 0 0 
to be ad- 
vanced. 
OC. Fisuer, 


Offg. Collector and Magistrate. 


No. 521, dated Birbhum, the 24th April 1896. ' 
From—E. G. Draxz-Brockman, Esa., Magistrate of Birbhum, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department, 

Wirn reference to your telegram of the.20th instant, calling for a full 
report on the condition of the water-supply of this district and the action 
taken by the District Board, I have the honour to state as follows. 

2.° The three sources of water-supply in this district are rivers, tanks 
and wells. At this time of the year the rivers and khals are usually dry, and 
in the present year exceptionally so. Water, however, is still to be obtained in 
some, and in others by digging a few feet in the sandy beds. 

3. As regards wells, there are but few, and these mainly belong to the 
District Board or Suri Municipality. Though these are short of water, yet 
I have not heard of any being altogether dry so far. 

4, The main source is, cee: tanks. There isno village of importance 
in this district which is not provided with numerous tanks, but their condition 

- is almost without exception deplorable, and complaints are being made that 
many of them are me I have seen some which have little or no water. 
This is partly due to the unusual drought, as the rain is the only means whereby 
these sank are pee gi ed, bu greatly al mn neers fst eeping rg in 
repair. some cases, by digging in the of these water has been 
obtained, but the only relof 1s a sufficient shower of rain. 

5. Imay here mention that ever since my arrival in this district, I have 
been looking in to the question of the drinking-water supply in the villages ; and 
during my tours im upon the villagers the necessity of reserving at least 

one tank in each village for drinking-water. My advice seems to have been for 
the most part In some cases, however, a tank has been selected here 
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‘and there. I even made a selection with the vill on the spot. The con- 
trol of these I have tried to induce the owners to make over to the District 
Board under section 90 of the Local Self-Government Act, but in all except one 
or two instances I have failed, owing to the owners, or some of them, declining 
‘to do so. In one case the owner was a well-to-do zamindar, and in another one 
of the sherers declined even though requested by the munsiff and local gentry 





of the place. The reason for this is difficult to ascertain. It may be due tom, 


many circumstances, a fear lest the proprietorship in the tank will be lost, ormere 
‘selfishness, as in some cases the owners themselves will not be benefited, or from 
par te as to the rire One proprietor, on the condition that bathin 
and irrigation would be allowed to continue, consented to the District Boar 
re-excavating the tank. Such conditions could not of course be aceepted. 

6, Both my predecessor and myself drew the attention of landlords and 
the agents to the state of their tanks, and recommended the taking of loans 
under the Land Improvement Act, but I believe only two applications for excava- 
tion of tanks have been received this.year, and one had to be rejected because 
the applicant refused to give proper security, though he actually possessed it. 

7. I have seen very few tanks being re-excavated, though this is a golden 
opportunity for such, and from the list of works of public utility executed by 
private persons in this districts, it can be seen how small is the benefit done in 
this direction. My experience is that self-help and public spirit are almost un- 
known qualities here. There is also a want of co-operation among villagers, 
In one village here I was asked if Government would erect a small bund a 
few feet long and 2 or 3 feet high in order to prevent the water of a tank being 
spoiled by the drainage from the surrounding fields. The village itself was 
quite well-to-do, but it never seemed to strike the inhabitants that a little 
cee on their own part would be necessary. I, however, pointed this out to 

em, 

8. As regards relieving the present distress, I have ordered here and there 
wells to be dug where it has been considered necessary and not likely to be 
found hereafter uscless by reason of the proximity of tanks, the water of which 
is generally preferred. In some cases I have asked if the villagers are willing 
to come forward with help. In one village I noticed the necessity for a well 
both for men as well as for the cattle, which were brought in large numbers 
weekly to be sold. I applied to the zamindar for subscriptions, and beyond 
getting the reply that the people were too busily engaged with some ‘puja 
ceremony to hold a meeting, I have heard nothing since. In the municipality 
here the Chairman is unable to obtain the small piece of land necessary for a 
well from the owner, though such a work will be a boon for the ward for which 
it is intended. I have, however, made over a plot near where a well will be 
of benefit. 

9. In urgent cases I have ordered wells to be dug in anticipation of 
sanction, for it must be remembered that all expenditure on this score requires 
the sanction of the Commissioner to be obtained through the Superintending 
Engineer under rule 40(e), vide notification of 18th February 1892. This 
would cause delay. 

10. I can think of no other means of giving relief. Here and there water 


.may be carted as suggested, but at present no case where such is necessary has 


been brought to my notice. To dig tanks would, I consider, be waste of 
money, as there are tanks everywhere, and this measure would of course bring 
no relief when the want of water is due to the absence of rain, 

11. Ihave directed all subordinate officers who go about on tour, and also 


“the police, to report gos the me the actual condition of the water-supply in 


any villages they visit, so that I may learn where the distress is exceptional, and 
ise steps to relieve it as far as possible. 


No. 518, dated Bankura, the 28rd April 1896. 


From—N. Bonnam-Oanrter, Esa., Magistrate of Bankura. 
To—The Secretary to the Govirmment of Bengal, Financial Department. 


_.... I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of vont telegram, dated the 


ing for a report on the condition of the district as regards 


ea pply and on the action taken by the District Board, and giving certain 


bot 












instructions in regard to the measures to be taken to improve the supply of 
water in the district. ; sia 

2. In reply, I beg to report that the water-su ly of the district is derived 
from rivers, wells and tanks, The rivers, the most portant of which are the 
Damodar, the Darkessar, the Selai and the Cossye, are practically dry, but a 
fair supply of water is still obtained by digging in the river beds. There: are 
few. wells in the district. In the eastern part of the district it is said that in 
ordinary years the Je do not care for well water, which is said to be less 
palatable to the tonto ‘tha that of tanks and rivers. The absence of wells may 
perhaps also be explained by the hardnessof the soil and to the fact that the 
ordinary sub-soil water level in the bot-weather is about 30 feet; and for a well 
to yicld a permanent supply, it must be at least 40 feet deep. The water- 
supply of this district is derived mainly from tanks, of which thereare a 
jarge number. Most of them are shallow and by this time are quite dry, but 
in almost every village—certainly in every village of any importance—there are 
still one or more tanks from which the willegpiee obtain their water for washing, 
drinking and domestic purposes, and unless the monsoon is unusually late, this 
supply, such as it is, should hold out till the rains break. The few villages 
which have no tanks of their own, get their water from neighbouring villages, 
and I am informed that the inhabitants of certain villages in Indas thana are 
going considerable distances in order to get their water from the Darkessar 
river. ‘here can be no question that the water from tanks is muddy and 
polluted and will become more so during the course of the next two months, 
so the digging of well is in every way desirable. ' 

3. Prornioe has been made in the year’s District Board budget for the 
construction of twenty wells with masonry rings ata cost of Rs. 2,000. Ten 
of these are to be ein the Sadar subdivision, and the construction of nine 
has already _ Instructions have issued for the immediate commencement 
of work on the ten wells sanctioned in the Vishnupur subdivision. The 
villages in which the wells are being made were selected from lists prepared 
by rif two Local Boardsand by the inspecting agency under the District 

ard, 

4, Since the receipt of your telegram, the District Board haye, at a meet- 
ing held on the 22nd instant, resolved to provide an additional sum of Rs. 2,000 
during the current year to be spent partly on permanent wells and partly on 
temporary measures of relief, Junds for this expenditure will be available, 
as the unspent closing balance from oe year has proved larger than was ex- 

ted. As the evil is widespread and affects more or less almost every village 
in the district, comparatively speaking little can be done by the direct action 
of the District Board with its limited funds. There are; moreover, few large 
zamindars or tenure-holders sufficiently public-spirited to undertake any mea- 
sures of relief, The chief hope lies in applications for land improvement and 
loans Only five applications have been received since the lst April 1896 in 
this office. Others have no doubt been submitted to the Subdivisional Officer 
of Vishnupur, but the figures are not now available. 

On receipt of Government Circular No. 22L.8.G., dated 2nd April, I 
issued orders to all chaukidari panchayats to make it known in their pl 
that facilities will be given for the grant of loans under the Land Improvement 
Act if sufficiont security is given. Ihave not yet been informed what amount 
will be available for he pert in this district. It is hard_to estimate what 
amount will be required. In the year which has just closed, only Rs. 8,050 
was advanced, but as this is an unusually dry year, it is to be ex that 
the mi bong will be greater, and may perhaps amount to Rs. 10,000 if funds are 
available. 

5. The three municipalities of this district, | , Vishnupur and 
Sonamukhi, are all well supplied with tanks, The Commissioners of the 
Bankura Municipality have al taken action to haye certain of the tanks 
cleansed, and have lately. soetayte five prosecutions with this object. I have 
visited the Sonamukhi Municipality, and have written to the Commissioners to 
endeavour to preserve from pollution more of the tanks, which are all but one 
the property of private owners. The Subdivisional Officer of Vishnupur 
. reports that the condition of the water-supply in Vishnupur in satisfactory. 
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6, Endeavours will moreover be made to arouse the Jocal gentry to under-: 
take some measures of relief, but I have little hope of any great moasure of 
success: In a few instances, however, tanks/are’bting cleansed, but I know of no 
villages in which wells are being dug. A few applications have been received’ 
from panchayets or villagers requesting assistance in preserving their water 
supply from pollution, and in’ such casés the assistance of the police and’ 
chaukidars has been willingly afforded, but there appears to be no widespread’ 
desire for any measures of fhis' sort. 

7. In conclusion, I bave the honour to’ state’ that this letter has been 
delayed in order to‘enable’ me to obtain information from. the members of the 
District Board, a meeting of whom was held yesterday. 


pe : 





No. 281G., dated Midnapore, the 22nd Abril 1896. 
From—W.'R. Bricut, Esa., Collector of Midhapore, 

_ ,Lo—The Seoretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department, 

Wirt reference to your'télegram, dated 20th’ instant, I have the honow? 
to'report as'follows :— 

» The condition of the district as regards water-supply.—It is stifficiert 
in'Tumluk. Want of good drinking-water is felt in Contai, where, however, 
the-rainfall. was’ practically normal. In the Sadar there is scarcity of water in 
the town, and the water-supply is low elsewhere. In Ghatal there is scarcity 
of water in thana Daspar. ' 

3. The District Board, in their budget for this year, have’ put dowi 
Rs, 5,000 for water-supply. The budget’has not been sanctioned, but applica 
tion has been made to the Commissioner to sanction’the expenditure of money 
on nar saserge water-supply. ‘The only application for additional grant received 
was from the Subdivisional Officer o: atal. He applied for a'special grant 
of Rs. 5,000. A special meeting of the District Board was called for the 18th; 
when, however, a quorum was not present, and a further meeting has been called 
for the 30th. On receipt of the Subdivisional Officer's letter, I called for 
details, and I have received details of wells to bé dug which are to cost under 
Rs. 1,000, This can be met from the gravt already in the budget. As regards 
the town (Ghatal), the municipality are taking steps to supplenient the water- 
supply by carting water from the river and distributing it gratis. As soon as 
their resources come to an end, I will take steps to call a’ public’ ieeting or to 
obtain subscriptions. 

4. Ihad made’ arrangements to call a public’meeting, but’ the influential 
gentlemen of the town deprecated it’'on the ground that it would be of little or 
no use, 

5. Asa further measure of increasing the supply of water, I' am atranging 
to‘allow the embankments thrown up in'the Silye and’ other'rivers' to' remaiti 
until the end of May, instead of having them cut; as’ is ustal,’ in the presétit 

* month. 

6. Copy of your telegram will be sent to Subdivisional Officers, Distritt 
Superintendent of Police, and District Board, and’ weekly reports will be 
submitted as desired. 


No. 722, dated Hooghly, the 214 April 1896. 
From—J. Lane, Esa., Magi of Hooghly, é 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Départment. 


In’ reply to’ your deferred tel , dated Darjeeling; 20th instant, and 
reoetvadtgidaly fig tirthticas to thateteisitiply ix this Qdatelincatia' the: adtion 
taken “by the: District Board’ to provide nee seatéity, I have the honour 
to that most of the' tanks to which t ses of the Hooghly district look 
foe thelr at of drinkingwater are oe ny god else “een apap ot 
liquid, which often appears pregnant with filth and’ noxious matter. , 

2: So far as’ I can’ ascertain, wells are'extremely scarce, and where found 
are ad tow Thé' people along the eastern boundary of the district have 
evs -watet of the Hoogity river, snd, prefer as they do rive 

water to’ any: other’ forth ‘of’ water, are not unwilling to walk considerable ‘dis- 
_ tanees'to vbtain it, "The water famine is therefore felt mostly ih the Dhanialhal 
a kak rae 3 
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and Pandua police jurisdictions of the Sadar subdivision, and generally 
throughout the Jehanabad subdivision. i at i ; 

3. For myself, I only took charge of this district during the current 
month, and having not yet held charge for three weeks, I have had little time 
to study its requirements; but in view of the drought, [ took the first oppor- 
tunity of calling a special meeting of the District Board at the shortest interval 
allowed by the Act. ; 3 

4. The result of this meeting was that the sum of Rs. 7,500 was voted on 
account of water-supply, of which sum Rs. 7,000 is to be devoted to works of 
permanent utility, i., the sinking of good masonry wells, as opposed to the 
excavation or improvement of tanks, and the balance of Rs. 500 is to meet press- 
ing temporary needs. The whole of this sum has been handed over to me as 
Chairman to spend at my discretion. 

5. Itis felt that drinking water is a necessary of life, and that it is of easy 
access to every villager, if ont the residents will lay themselves out to obtain 
it. The present is. a time when the people of this district at first were prepared 
to sit idle in their villages until the Sirkar came forward and paid them to look 
for water to save themselves. But I have taken every opportunity to point out 
to the people of the upper classes, and through the chaukidars on parade to the 
people ofthe lower classes, that they ought to trust to themselves in the present 
emergency and not look to the Sirkar, who, however anxious to assist all, can 
only om a few. 

6. In the meantime there are many tenants and small proprietors of tanks 
who (each near his own home with the assistance of three or four friends) have 
struck good water 20 feet square by 2 feet deep at the bottom of their dried-up 
tanks at a purely nominal cost of from five to ten rupees. 

The example once set is being generally followed. Every village has its 
tank ; and there is rarely, if ever, occasion to go more than four feet below the 
bed to find water. 

The cultivators are at present mostly unemployed, and it is because the 
members of the District Board felt that the people were in a position to hel 
themselves that they were averse to spending their money in a manner which 
would encourage idleness and prove of merely temporary may 

7. In the meantime I have collected information from the chaukidars on 

arade as to the requirements of every village (so far asthe returns are to hand) 
in the district ; this information I have before me. I have the applications from 
various villages for water-supply, and I have the priv returns showing the 
villages affected by epidemices of disease. I find that I can pick out from 
among the most needy villages over twenty-five through whose lands our 
District Board roads pass, and so I have been able to select sites for good wells, 
which will prove, or should prove, of use to the surrounding villages in times 
of drought, and at all times to wayfarers along the road. At the same time 
the coi tition of the water and the maintenance of the wells will, from their 
ey posite be easily and effectively looked after by the subordinates of the 


8. The sites for wells in the Jehanabad and the Sadar subdivisions 
having been already selected, the work of excavation has been entrusted to the 
District Engineer. 

9. With regard to the balance of Rs. 500 to be spent in works of 
temporary relief, 1 have selected the villages where the residents being still un- 
willmg to help themselves on the lines already explained, pecuniary assistance 
to the extent of about Rs. 10 in each case is all that will be required, whether 
it be for sinking kuécha wells, for digging pits in the beds of dried-up tanks. 

- 10, It will be noticed that Norton’s tube-wells are not being purchased 
for this district. . Even if worked successfully, they are not popular; and, if 
I may quote my own experience, it is that of 20 sunk in different districts 
in that suitable soils, only one was in working order at the end of a year; 
and that one occupied three men using all their energies 15 minutes to squeeze 
out one pail of water! Given an experienced mechanic ready at eat the 
an will often succeed, but let him go away, and failure will follow. 

epety of oogiy. tried these tube-wells lately, but the experiment 
proved a failure, owing probably in this particular instance to the unsuitable 
character of the soil. 









_ 11, So much has been done by the District Board, Moreover, during the 

present month loans to the extent of Rs. 4,000 for the purpose of excavati 
tanks have already been sanctioned after due enquiry made by a panettad 
officer and satisfactory security taken. 

12. The telegram under reply suggests relief by cartage of water. From 
the particulars I have before me, giving, as they do for every village in the 
district, the distances to which the residents have to go for water, I am not 
at present inclined to adopt this form of relief, and I trust that the necessity 
for such a step will not arise. It is true that water is carted even now from 
great memcpy | but paaeity shows that generally the carts are travelling for 

_ rich native gentlemen, who, preferring river to stagnant water, employ carts to 
bring water not only in this, but in every year. 

13. In closing this report, it may not be out of place to add that the 
cholera epidemic, exaggerated as it has been, has prevailed principally in the 
localities best supplied with water (vide annexed statement A), and I am not 
at present prepared to admit that the water famine has done any harm beyond 
causing the people to work for themselves at their own expense. 

14. _ To sum up briefly, the water-supply in this district has run low, and 
to meet the emergency— 

(a) the District Board has voted Rs. 7,000 for water-supply by means 
of masonry wells of permanent utility ; ' 
b) rupees 500 to be spent in small sums to relieve present needs ; 
¢) rupees 4,000 has been advanced under the Land Improvements Act 
for the excavation and improvement of tanks ; 
(d) the Executive Engineer of the Northern Embankment Division 
2 has been, and is being, asked to supply water to the best of his 
ability from the Eden Canals to the villages in the vicinity ; and 
(e) lastly, but not least, the people are being continually exhorted to 
help themselves. 

15. Full instructions have already issued to Subdivisional Officers to 

assist the Chairman of the District Board on the lines herein reported. 





Srarement A.” 
*(This is a very rough statement showing the distribution of Cholera and water famine. ] 
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F 1. | Jehanabad 
subdivi- | subdivi- 
sion. _ sion. thana. 
1 | 2 anal | tng 
1. Number of villages spa ip ove | > 1) $42 343 147 
2. Ditto where water is reported scarce... 39 29 ll 
3. Ditto where there is reported no 
water at all Rest abe! ass 118 88 5 
4, Number of deaths from cholera since the beginning 
of the year up to date ... aes BS 196 331 117 
J. Lana, 
Magistrate. 
Hoocuny ; 
The 21st April 1896. 


% No. 110D.B., dated Alipore, the 28rd April 1896. 
From—E. W. Oorxux, Esa., Magistrate and Chairman, District Board, 24-Parganas, 
To—Tho Secretary to the Government of ra Financial Department. 
_ Wir reference to your telegram of the 20th April 1896, regarding the 
water-supply of the district, I have the honour to submit the following report. 
Before of your telegram I had taken measures to obtain more 
ie complete information on the subject, which I hope to be able to submit in the 
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next report. T have the honour now’ to submit this report with such’ informa- 
tion as is available, me 

2. Condition of the district as regard water-supply.—From’ informétion’ 
derived from reports and personal inspection, it are that the greatest’ scarcity 
is felt in'the north of the Baraset subdivision, and in the west of Basirhat sub- 
division. ‘There is no special scarcity in the gouth of the district represented 
by the Diamond Barbour subdivision and .the south of the Sudar sub- 
division. There is, however, a deficient supply in the contre of the Sadar 
subdivision. ! 

3. Action taken by the District Board:—In the mecting of the District 
Board held on the 31st January 1896, it was resolved to sperid a special allot- 
ment of Rs. 1,500 in digging. wells in localities where they were special 
required. These wells were to be provided with carthernwaro rings, and the 
cost was estimated at’ Rs. 30 each. In consequence of the difficulty of geting: 
labour and the earthenware rings, the cost has come to about Rs’ 45. 
Twenty wells in all have beer dug up to this time, that is, nine in thi’ 
Sadar ‘subdivision, 10 in the Baraset subdivision, and one in the Basirhat 
subdivision, In addition to’ these: wells, arrangements have been made for 
digging three more wells in the Basirhat subdivision. ‘Ten mord*wells are to 
be dug in the Baraset subdivision, arid one in the Sadar subdivision. 

4. Three Norton tube-wells have been sunk. Of the latter, one was 
driven 42’ feet, and good a supply of water is obtained. The other two tube- 
wells have been driven 37 feet, But water has not yet been reached. Of the 
nine. wells in the Sadar subdivision, seven are successful, and in two of them 
the water is unfit for use. Of the ten wells in the Baraset subdivision (which 
have’ been dug’ to depths of 25 to 30 feet), all but one are successful, The 
Basirhat well is not successful. 

5. The progress in well-digging has been delayed by the raat of 
getting men trained to the work, and by the necessity of procuring earthen 
rings from Calcutta. I have also been waiting to see whether the wells are 
successful. I have inspected two wells south of Alipore. I found that the 
supply of water was good, but that people preferred to walk half a mile to a 
tank. The custom here is for the women to get the water for the family, and 
they are averse to draw it from wells. It is less likely that they will able 
to'manage pumps. On the other hand, I am itifbirtnied. that’ since my’ visit to 
thé wells south of Alipore, the scarcity of water has increased, and the people 
are glad to use the wells. In both of the wells which I saw, there were 10 
feet of! water available. 

. A good: tank, at a cost of Rs. 2,000, has been excavated in North 
Baraset. It was completed at the end of March, and has now four feet of good 
water in it, 

7. Ihave recently issued a circular through the Police of the Barasat 
subdivision, to the effect that if the pes le of any locality are in urgent need 
of a'well, the Board will contribute half the cost up to Rs. 20, but'applications 
have not yet been received, I am informed the people prefer to dig deep 
holes in the beds of tanks. where water can sometimes Be obtained. at a reason- 
able depth. This method of procuring water is being resorted to in the interior 
with fair success, and the’ cost is often very moderate. Such -water-holes are, 
however, dangerous from a sanitary point of view, and they are not always 
successful. I will report further as to such excavations after a week. 

8. It appears that in the north of the Baraset sub-division, the wealthier 
classes are carrying water in carts where a local supply is not available. There 
does not appear to be any necessity at present for the District Board +6 help 
in this direction. 

9. In of municipalities, the Baraset Municipality has sunk nine 
wells with earthenware rings and one ttbe-well. The! pump of the latter is 
out of order. They have'also two good tanks, 

_ 10, In Government’ estates a well has’ been sunk in the Baraset sub- 
divisional compound, and a tank is being excavated. In the’ Port’ Cannin 
Estate two tanks‘ are being re-excavated, and one tank is being. cleansed i 
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From—J. H. B. Esa., Offg. Magistrate of Nadia, 

_ I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of yestae 
ey 8 date, calling for a report on the condition of the Nadia district as regards 
water-supply, and enquiring what action has been taken by the District Board. 

In a thereto, I ber to report as under. 

' 2." The rainfall in this district during 1895 was nearly 20 inches below the 
‘normal; and owing to this fact and the fact that there were no inunditions, the 

tanks and khalsupon which a large number of people depend for their water-supply 

were not replenished to the usual extent. Farther, with the exception of some 
two inches, which fell in November last, we have had practically no raih since 

September 1895, and this, coupled with the lowness of the water level in_all the 

main rivers, has ‘so reduced the level of the sub-soil water that many wells which, 

under normal conditions, supply water throughout the year have run dry. For 
these reasons the wer ld generally are undoubtedly experiencing difficulty anil 
inconvenience in obtaining a sufficient supply of water for themselves, and more 
especially for their cattle. At the same time, I do not consider that the state 

affuirs at present is so grave as to give rise to any anxiety. There are 
five big _— which still contain sufficient water for all villages within two or 
three miles of each of their banks, and there are a good many tanks and’ khals 
scattered over the district which have not yet tun dry. I am receivitig ‘no 
reports of cattle disease, and I have no teason for believing that any cattle have 

80 far died from want of water, 

3. The District Board has arranged to sink 22 masonry wells throughout 
the district. ‘These will ‘all be completed by the middle of next month. The 
Board ‘has further allotted Rs. 2,000, which is being distributed through 
the ugency of the police for the construction of pot-wells in those villages in 
which the want of water is most severély felt. Ihave also instructed Sub- 
divisional Officers, the Settlement Deputy Collector, the Sub-Deputy Collectors 
and the kanungos to specially enquire into the condition of ‘the rae cag 
when they are in the steer § and to bring tou my notice any instance in whic 
serious difficulty is being felt : they have Bo been instructed to stimulate the 
villagers to dig kucha wells themselves. Intimation has been sent through 
chaukidars to every village that applications for ¢uccavi loans for the excava- 
tion of new or re-excavation of old tanks will be favourably received, and 
zamindars have been informed that should they wish to make any tanks, and 
meet with any difficulty in obtaining the necessary land, the District Board 
will be willing to acquire it for We: under the Land Acquisition Act. 
Under present circumstances I do not consider that any farther steps are 
necessary. 

4, A copy of your telegram has been sent to Subdivisional Officers for 
information and guidance, and a weekly report will be submitted to you until 
further orders, i copy of this and subsequent reports will be submitted to the 
Oommissioner, as desired by you. 


. No. 567M., dated Berhampore,the 28rd April 1896. 
From—E. V. Luviner, Esa., Magistrate of Murshidabad, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department: 

» 1 aave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
20th instant; regarding the condition of the water-supply in this district, and 
in reply to report as follows. + 

2, There has been practically no rain since October 1895, and as 
natural consequence the water both in rivers ‘and tanks is considerably lower 
than in the corresponding periods of previous years. “That the scarcity, 

especially of drinking-water, is felt ia villages at a distance from the chief 
rivers and tanks is undeniable, but'I do not consider that there need be an 
apprehension of general distress on this account, The district is on the who 
i ‘eircumstanced in this respect, and but few complaints have reached 
me from the Kandi and Jangipur subdivisions, The number of applications 
' for wells and tanks received since the beginning of January last is only 18, 





. 


of which one comes from the Kandi subdivision, three from Jangipur, and the 





remainder from the Sadar subdivision, These applications were enq 
into at once by the District Engineer and his subordinates, and the necessary 
Steps have been taken in places where it was considered immediate relief was 





at 


required, Of the 18 “pp ications, 13 were for the excavation of tanks and5 _ 


only for the digging of wells. Reports regarding places where wells and tanks 
eae uired — received cacaledk from Subdivisional Officers, the police, 
and the Sadar Deputy Collectors, whose duties taken them into the interior of 
the district. 

3. The whole question of water-supply and the recent orders of Govern- 
ment thereon will be fully considered at the next meeting of the District 
Board, which is fixed for Monday the 27th instant. Fourteen masonry wells and 
four ordinary ones with backed earthen rings have recently been sunk by order 
of the Board in places where they are most wanted, and I have issued instruc- 
tions for the sinking of 14 more pucka wells, work on which has already been 
commenced. I have also given orders for the digging of db ie 
wells in the dried-up beds of tanks and streams and other low-lying places in 
villages where the scarcity is the greatest and immediate: relief is required. 
These kutcha wells can be prepared without difficulty at a cost of from Rs. 4 to 
Rs, 6 each, water as a rule Cae obtained at a depth of from 10 to 14 feet from 
the surface. This, in my opinion, is the most useful form of relief at a¥time like 
the present, as to re-excavate a tank or to sink a masonry well will ocoupy 
some weeks, whereas a kutcha well can be prepared in as many days. Orders 
have been issued to the overseers and sub-overseers of the District Board to 
start these works at once, in consultation with Subdivisional Officers at sub- 
divisions, and the District Engineer at the Sadar, in places where they are 
most urgently needed. Efforts are being made to induce the villagers them- 
selves to co-operate in the work, either by contributing a portion of the cost, or 
by supplying the necessary labour for the purpose. 

4,. ‘A further report on the subject will be submitted to you after the 
nen has been considered at the meeting of the District Board to be held on 

onday next. 


No. 798G., dated Jessore, the 24th April 1896. 
From—The Magistrate of Jessore, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department. 

Wir reference to your telegram dated the 20th instant, calling for report 
as regards Tener aE of this district, I have the honour to state that the 
supply of water is muc reduced, but that it is obtainable at short distances. 

%. The District Board, in their meeting of the 30th ultimo, voted Rs, 500, 
that is to say, Rs. 100 for each of the subdivisions of this district, for sinking 
temporary wells in the bed of old rivers and dried up tanks, where there is want 
of water and where the people co-operate. Rupees one hundred has accordingly 
been placed in the hands of each of the four Subdivisional Officers, the work of 
the Sms go being put into the hands of the District Engineer. The 
subjoined list No. 1 is a statement of wells already sunk in the head-quarters 
subdivision, and the list No. 2 is a statement of shal dug in the Jhenidah Sub- 
division. ‘The work done in the other subdivisions will be reported to you in 
the progress reports which I propose to submit on every ha 

8. Besides the above, I have, as Chairman of the District Board, ordered 
that a well be sunk on the side of each of the three principal roads of the 
district, viz., Jessore-Calcutta, Jessore-Jhenidah and Jessore-Keshabpore for the 
benefit of travellers. 

4, ‘Then temporary measures have been undertaken in addition to the 
ordinary waterworks which may be undertaken by the Board as regular water- 
supply of the district. 

_ 5, Copies of your telegram haye been forwarded to the several Sub- 
divisional Officers for guidance. In the head-quasters subdivision, I have 
directed the Excise Officer and the Deputy Magistrate, who may happen to go 
out, to stimulate and direct any local measures of relief which may be under- 
taken by the people. 
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No. 139J., dated Boalia, the 21st April 1896, 
From—N. K. Bosz, Hsa., Magistrate of Rajshahi, a dec 
To—The Secretary to the'Government of Bengal, Financial Department. ~ 
Wiru reference to your telegraphic order dated the 20th April 1896, I have 
the honour to submit as follows. us f 
2, Condition of the district as regards Water-supply.—No serious want of 
drinking-water has yet been reported from anywhere, excepting the Barind 
which lies in the north-west of the district bordering on the districts of Malda 
and Dinajpur, and which consists of a stiff red clay with an undulating surface. 
The Barind, however, is sparsely pee. and there are tanks enough to 
supply water to the people. Some of these tanks, however, require re-excayva- 


tion. x 
3. Action taken by the District Board.—The District Board has this year 
sunk two wells—one.at Naogaon (the subdivisional head-quarters) and another 
at sunray Her abéut ten miles north of Nator. An excellent. private well at 
Maskata dighi, seven miles east of Boalia, was found” by me’ the other day 
almost dry, the demand for the water being great. Orders were at once 
re to deepen the well, and the District Engineer with commendable energy 
as deepened it by 6 feet. There is now about 8 feet of water in the well, and 
the supply of water is sufficient. ? : 
4, Action contemplated by ‘the District Board.—As Magistrate of the district. 
I am taking steps to ascertain the number of tanks and other sources of water. 
supply in every village. ‘The panchayets of the villages are being asked to 
report through the chaukidars the number of serviceable and unserviceable 
tanks in the villages, and when this is ascertained, the Board will be in a position 
to decide as to what villages demand their immediate attention as regards 
water-supply. ' 
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to bear the whole expense, 1am assured that a large sum could be raised if 
the zamindars and other well-to-do people are properly approached. 
“6, Iam asking the District B to increase the budget allotment for 
water-supply from 2,000 to Ls. 5,000. I also propose to move the District 
Board to introduce the scheme which I started in Noakhali of forming village 
Sanitary Boards, with the object of keeping particular tanks clean for drinking 
purposes with the funds at its disposal. The Board should, I think, devote its 
attention in the first instance to the maintenance of existing tanks or restoration 
of old tanks. 

7. Orders have been passed on the District Engineer to commence the 
work of sinking two wells—one at Baneswar and another at Kanpara. 

8. The District Board do not intend to make any experiment with tube- 
wells. It was tried once, but it failed. In the Barind, where the soil is clayey, 
and in the marshy lands, tube-wells do not answer. In deara lands they may 
succeed, but in such places there is not much scarcity of water. 

9. As Collector of the district, I have already granted a loan of Rs, 200 
under the Land Improvements Act for the excavation of a tank for agricultural 

ses. I have given.as much~publicity as is possible of the wishes of Gov- 
ernment in this matter. 


oat 


No. 662J., dated Jalpaiguri, the 22nd April 1896. 
From—W. Maxwett, Esa., Offg. Deputy Commissioner of Jalpaiguri, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department. 

Wirs reference to your telegram of the 20th instant, I have the honour to 
report as follows. 

2. This district has many rivers, and from these a large proportion of the 
people obtain their water-supply. All tea-gardens provide water in abundance 
for their employés, 

8. Government has constructed 28 wells—mostly of Raniganj pipes, 
within the Adés of the Mainaguri, Falakata, Bhalka, and Alipur tahsils. 

4. The District Board has not made any wells during the present year 
or during any past year. 

5. Omitting tea-garden employés, residents in Government bazars, and 
villagers who live close to rivers, the mass of the people mainly depend for their 
water-supply on wells sunk by themselves. 

6, As the soil of the district is of a sandy character, little difficulty is 
experienced in sinking such wells, and water is obtained at from 10 to 20 feet 
from the surface, even at present. Every village has such wells. I have ques- 
tioned a large number of people from every portion of the district on this 
subject. They say that they have to sink their wells deeper this year than usual 
on account of the drought, and that they go on deepening the wells as the 
water dries up. By so doing water is always obtained, though not in lar 
quantities at atime, The people depend x oe themselves in this matter. No 
complaint. has been made to me or to the District Board by any one regarding 
the want of water. 

7. I took the following measures immediately on receipt of your tele- 


gram :— 
1) A of the telegram was sent to the Subdivisional Officer of Alipur 

@) if Sertrendcionon ‘at once, and again after a week, and I also 
asked him to do as follows:—*To direct all thana officers to 
enquire from chaukidars on Aajiri days whether there is a want 
of water in villages, and to report. 

(2) He will himself enquire and direct the tahsildar to visit some 
villages for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is a 
scant; ee . ; 

- (3) He will also do what he can to stimulate the people to dig wells 
and to encourage the jotedars to assist them.” 


